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The greatest naval battle of the war to date took place in 
the Coral Sea, off the northeast coast of Australia, starting 
May 4. (More about this on the following page.) 

In preparation for the battle, Japanese ships gathered at 
bases in New Britain and nearby islands controlled by 
Japanese forces. 

The three possible objectives of the Japanese fleet were: 
(1) to cut the supply line from the United States to Australia; 
(2) to make a landing on Australia to establish a beachhead 
for invasion, (3) to capture Port Moresby on New Guinea, 
which would be useful as an advanced base against 
Australia. 
ie Our scouting planes brought word of the Japanese fleet 
’ movement to General MacArthur, United Nations chief of 
all operations in the South Pacific region. 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by the Newspaper PM, New York 


" 7 Great Battle of the Coral Sea 


As the Japanese ships moved south, our warships and 
planes went out to engage them. A U. S. “task force” (a 
small group of ships and planes) struck at the oncoming 
Japanese ships near the Solomon Islands. This was prelimi- 
nary to the main battle. 

Battleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers, and 
planes porticipated in the battle, which spread over thou- 
sands of square miles of sea. The Navy announced that we 
had sunk or damaged 21 Japanese ships, including an 
aircraft carrier, a heavy cruiser, and a light cruiser. 

After five days of , the following communiqué was 
issued by General MacArthur's headquarters: 

he Cae nual OR Sees Sc eee © 
Australia has ern ceased, The enemy has been 
repulsed. Our attacks continue.” 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW O 


U.S. Bomber Crews 
Photograph Battle 


U.S. — in flyin 
ee a te seats" 
above the Coral Sea, anid succeeded 
in making a remarkable film record 
of the battle. (See opposite page.) 

Norman Stockton, war correspond- 
ent for. an Australian newspaper, 
who saw the pi phs, said that 
they are “probably the most astound- 
ing photographic scoop on record.” 

He continued; “At least 500 planes 
took part. One . . . photograph shows 
six Japanese warships including two 
doomed aircraft carriers . . . each Jap- 
anese ship dodging American bombs 
in different directions, each franti- 
cally trying to escape destruction. 

“Another shows the aircraft car- 
rier a few minutes before she was 
struck. The bombs are plainly etched 
against the background of blue sea 
and maneuvering white vessels. 

“In an earlier picture the aircraft 
carrier is seen making a complete 
circle in an effort to avoid the bombs. 
The speed at which the Japanese 
ships are.traveling in their effort to 
avoid the Allied planes is shown by 
the huge white wakes of foam.” 

Naval historians believe that the 
Battle of the Coral Sea may prove to 
be as important in World War II as 
was the Battle of Jutland in World 
War I. The menace of German sea- 
power was removed as a result of 
that engagement. The tide of war 
turned in favor of the Allies. 

The Battle of the Coral Sea was 
the third great naval battle to be 
fought in the western Pacific since 
the beginning of the war. Like the 
other two, it might be expected to 
have momentous co: uences. 

Battle of Macassar Strait. On Jan- 
uary 23 a great Japanese invasion 
fleet steamed southward into the 
Strait of Macassar on its way toward 
the Netherlands Indies. Bombers and 
warships of the United Nations 
rained devastation on this eet for a 
week. Almost half of the hundred 
Japanese ships were sunk, including 


fj F Deadly tune is played by pompom guns on British 
§. rre iano cruiser Shropshire. Multiple cannon, dubbed “piano,” 
fires 1000 2-Ib. shells per minute against planes. 


a battleship and several cruisers and 
destroyers. But in spite of these 
losses, the Ja got through and 
established footholds in the outer 
islands of the Netherlands Indies. 
Battle of the Java Sea. The second 
naval encounter was the Battle of the 
Java.Sea, which began on February 
21. The Japanese suffered heavy 
losses in the early stages of the bat- 


More MARCH OF EVENTS on next page ~*~: ye 
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tle. But when the main fleets clashed, 
the naval strength of the United 
Nations in the Java Sea was broken. 
This enabled the Japanese to make 
the final onslaught against the island 
of Java. 


Discussion Question: How may 
the Battle of the Coral Sea affect the 
strategy of war in the Pacific? 
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Desert Warrior 
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Maj. Gen. George Patton, Jr., commander of First Ar- 
mored Corps, directs operations in desert warfare ma- 


at California. Here he watches M3 light tanks. 





Chinese Trap Japs; 
Drive on Mandalay 


Chinese and British troops still re- 
sist in Burma. In, the north, a Japa- 
nese force that crossed the Chinese 
frontier, and advanced 24 miles along 
the Burma Road, fell into a Chinese 
ambush. The Japanese were annihi- 
lated by Chinese troops and Ameri- 
can Volunteer Group fliers. 

Chinese forces were also closing 
in on Mandalay, in an effort to re- 
capture that city. 

The three-month campaign in 
Burma. The Japanese conquest of 
Burma began on January 31, when 
Moulmein was captured. Additional 
troops then landed by sea on_the 
southwest coast of Burma, and 
closed in on Rangoon. 

From Burma’s capital two Japa- 
nese drives thrust northward. One 
went up the Irrawaddy River to the 





oil fields, the other up the Sittang 
River. Chinese troops were rushed 
from their positions in northeastern 
Burma to aid the British defenders 
of the oil wells. At this moment 
another Japanese column swept into 
Burma from Thailand. Smashing 
through the weakened Chinese, the 
reached Lashio and the Burma Road. 
China’s plight serious. China is 
now practically cut off from all con- 
nections with the outside world. The 
delivery of aid will be difficult. 
Chungking, China’s capital, may be 
threatened by a Japanese pincer 
movement. The Japanese are trying 
to advance toward the city from the 
west along the Burma Road. At the 
same time they are trying to force 
their way up the Yangtze River from 
Hankow and Ichang in the east. 


Discussion question: What reasons 
do we have for believing that the 
Chinese will be able to fight on in 
spite of their plight? 





:| Philippines Lost 
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As the “Rock” Falls 


For five months “W; ight’ 
Rock”—Corregidor—stood “he 
merciless blasting from the air and 
from massed Japanese artillery, 
There was a final six-day cannon. 
ading, accompanied by aerial bom). 
ing. Then the Japanese stormed the 
island. 

The 10,000 starving American and 
Filipino defenders could hold on no 
longer. General Jonathan M. Wain. 
wright surrendered. Corregidor and 
its satellite island forts named 
Hughes, Drum and Frank were 
gone. The defenders of the Philip. 
pines had made their last stand. 

“Wainwright's Rock.” Corregidor 
is a rocky island. Tunnels hewn into 
the rock lead to ammunition dumps, 
storehouses, offices and barracks. 

The Japanese began bombing Cor. 
regidor from carrier-based planes as 
soon as they had wiped out the de- 
fending air force in the first two days 
of the war. When Manila fell they 
were able to use land-based bombers 
against the fortress. 

After the Cavite naval base was 
lost in December, the Japanese were 
able to move in heavy guns and shell 
the island from only seven miles 
away. When Bataan fell, Corregi- 
dor was sandwiched between Japa- 
nese artillery on Cavite and on the 
southern tip of the peninsula. 

What are the military conse 
quences? The Japanese can now 
use Manila Bay as a naval base. 

Japanese supply lines through the 
South China Sea are free from any 
possible threat of attack based on 
the Philippines. 

Large quantities of Japanese 
troops, planes and guns have been 
released for use on other fronts. 


Discussion question: What is likely 
to be the post-war future of the 
Philippine Commonwealth and of 
other areas in the southwestem 
Pacific now held by the Japanese. 
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Eastman fo Control 
War Transportation 


President Roosevelt has issued an 
order enlarging the duties of the 
Office of Defense T: rtation, 
headed by Joseph P. Eastman. The 
ODT has been in charge of the rail- 
roads. Now it is going to control 
truck and auto transportation as well. 

The transportation problem. This 
becomes more acute as war materials 
roll out of our factories in swelling 
flood. There is no use in turning out 
vast quantities of guns and planes 
and tanks if we cannot move them 
to the ships which will them 
to vail Eee md 

Rubber out steel. The rail- 
roads are still our chief means of 
transportation. But trucks and bus- 
ses are also hauling much freight and 
passenger traffic. There -are some 
4,690,000 trucks and 27 million pri- 
vate cars on our roads. This es 
it easier to k war goods rolling. 
But it also makes the probiem of 
transportation control much more 
difficult. 


How are the railroads doing? The 
sailroads are still suffering from the 
depression. They have about 100,000 
fewer cars than they will 
need, On other hand, cars are 
larger, locomotives more 
trains faster and storage space in- 





creased. 

Discussion : Should the 
government over operation of 
— and public utilities in time 

weil x 


British Move First 








To Take Madagascar 


The British have stolen a march 
on the Japanese by seizing the 
Frenclfisland of Madagascar in the 
Indian Ocean. The United States 
backed up the seizure. The Vichy 
government assailed the British ac- 


morte, ee ordered its out- 
n garrison to resist. 
Why should the Japanese want 
ascar? Because of its strategic 
location. It lies directly on the main 
shipping routes around the Cape of 
Good Hope to India and the Middle 
East. It could serve as an_ island 
base for planes flying across the 
southern Indian Ocean. 

Strategic advantages of the island. 
Diego Suarez Bay, at the northern 
end of Madagascar, is one of the 
finest natural harbors in the world. 
The French naval base at Antsirana, 
on Diego Suarez Bay, has extensive 
installations. There are four large 
air fields on Madagascar. 

Why did the British act at this 

time? Britain and the 
United States have been worried 
about Madagascar for a fan dees 
They remember that Vichy handed 
Indo-China over to the Japanese 
without an argument. The same 
thing might happen to Madagascar. 
This seemed more likely than ever 
when Laval returned to power. 





Discussion question: What effect 
may the seizure of Madagascar and 
American approval of it have on our 
relations Vichy? 
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International 


Good-Neighbor Manvel Prado, 
Peru's President, changes planes in 
Miami on way to visit Washington. 
He will study U. S. armament effort. 


Colombians Elect 
Lopez as President 


Alfonso Lépez has been elected 
President of Colombia. He defeated 
Carlos Arango Vélez by more than 
200,000 votes. President-elect Lépez 
was the official candidate of the Lib- 
eral party. His opponent was nomi- 
nated by a branch of the Liberals 
which thought Lépez was too radi- 
cal. The Eeccentthine supported 
Arango Vélez instead of nominating 
a candidate of their own. 

Colombia’s dynamic President- 
elect is a socially prominent man of 
wealth who is politically a liberal, a 
champion of labor and the under- 
privileged. 

South American New Dealer. 
President-elect Lépez has much in 
common with President Roosevelt. 
Their policies and methods are simi- 
lar. Both are men of wealth and posi- 
tion who have followed the liberal 
line in their political careers. 

Lopez and the United States. 
President-elect Lépez is a good 
friend of the United States. He great- 
ly admires President Roosevelt and 
the Good Neighbor policy. But 
he puts the interests of Colombia 
first. He will never commit himself 
to any policy which he does not be- 
lieve is good for his own country. 





Discussion question: Why does 
South America have few Presidents 
who could be called “South Ameri- 
can New Dealers”? 
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MEN OF VALOR 


HESS is the story of a ship that was bombed 
to hell and was brought out of it again by a 
crew that doesn’t know the meaning of the word 
‘abandon.’ ”—From U.S. Navy official story of return 
to U.S. Eastern port of a cruiser that had been 
through the battle of Macassar Straits. 

“It must have been hot going,” we said to a sailor 
who was glad to be ashore. 

“Yeah—the Jap planes came at us nine at a time, 
wave after wave. We received two direct hits. An- 
other egg missed us so close that we were badly 
damaged underwater. Our steering gear was 
wrecked. We had to fight fire and flood, besides the 
Jap planes. We got one of ‘em, and as his plane fell 
he tried to make a suicide dive on us. Our gunners 
poured fire into the plane, and it just missed us by 
thirty feet.” 

“What's your most vivid recollection of the battle 
—what stands out more than anything else?” we 
asked him. 

“Well, generally speaking, the bravery and dis- 
cipline of the men. It makes you feel good to know 
that the men can hold up under such conditions. All 


WHO'S NEWS 


Bill Batt—(Anti-Friction) 


'y OU can't stop a fleet ot 
tanks with a row of electric 
ice-boxes.” 

With these words William L. 
Batt of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission warned 
the American people in 1940 to 
get ready for. war. Now, as Di- 
rector of Materials for the War 
Production Board, Batt sees that the metal in ice- 
boxes, and all other peacetime gadgets, goes into 
wartime production. 

Batt is No. 2 man on the WPB, ranking next to 
the chairman, Donald M. Nelson. He has three 
jobs instead of one. His Materials Division finds the 
supplies necessary to run the war. His Require- 
ments Committee plans ahead to conserve scarce 
materials. And he is head of the Combined Raw 
Materials Board, which is a _British-American 
agency to direct the use of war materials. 

Like Donald Nelson, Batt can get along with big 
businessmen and New Dealers. Batt’s ability to se- 
cure smoother-rolling war production is attributed 
by one observer to the fact that, in private life, he is 
president of the Swedish-owned SKF Industries, 





Wide World 


WILLIAM L. BATT 


down the line—from the captain down—they were 
perfect. I'll never forget the little scene between. 
the captefn and an ensign during the height of bat- 
tle. It was just after we had been hit. The ship's 
bay (hospital) was blown apart, and the 

was looking for the emergency hospital—some of his 
men needed attention. On deck he came across’ the 
captain, who obviously needed some help himself 
—his face and neck cut and bleeding. 

“Tm looking for the emergency bay, sir. May I 
help you? Youre badly hit, sir.’ 

“‘Never mind. I'm in good shape, the captain 
replied. 

“After another attempt to get the captain to take 
help, the ensign started away. Immediately he heard 
his name called. Had the captain decided to go 
along, after all? 

“Yes, sir!’ said the ensign, stepping forward 
quickly to attention. 

“‘Go and have yourself attended to at once,’ the 
captain ordered. ‘Do you know you've been hit in 
the shoulder?” 





How little is being asked of us at home! Buy War 
Savings Stamps. 


which manufactures bearings. Batt makes bearings 
in order to lessen friction in machines. And he 
wants to lessen friction between business, govern- 
ment, agriculture, employees and employers. 

Batt is an easy-going, broad-shouldered man, 
with a pleasant grin, who likes to put his feet on 
his desk and tell stories to visitors. But he works a 
12-hour day, with frequent night conferences. 

Batt was not born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. His family was poor and young Bill soon 
put a monkey wrench in his hand and went to work 
with his father in the Monon Railroad shops at 
Salem, Indiana. He attended Purdue University, 
walking 12 miles a day, and for three years won 
the highest honors in the engineering school. He 
served as research assistant at Purdue, and then 
went to work for Hess-Bright Company, which later 
was affiliated with SKF. 

Before the war, Batt visited Sweden frequently. 
In a recent speech opposing anti-strike legislation, 
he praised the system of “industry-wide collective 
bargaining as practiced for years in Sweden.” 

Batt is a strong Republican, and most of his 
friends are executives whose tempers get higher 
than a cat’s back at mention of the New Deal. 
Mr. Batt is no New Dealer. But he just doesn’t like 
friction—either in machines or among Americans. 
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DDAY’S TRENDS IN 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


JN the carly period of our history, re- 
lations with Canada were far from 
friendly. But since the War of 1812, 
Canada and the U. S. have lived to- 
gether in peace. In spite of occasional 
quarrels over fishing rights, bound- 
aries and trade, each nation has de- 
veloped respect for the other. 
In 1909, the United States and Can- 
ada set up the permanent Interna- 
tional Joint Commission to settle all 
disputes arising between the two na- 
tions. The success of this Commission 
isalesson for the world in how nations 
can learn to live together in peace. 
Canadians and Americans have 
long had many things in common. 
Among these are the same language, 
and a 3,000-mile unfortified border. REEMENT MAY ALSO 
Now, for the second time in 25 years, THIS en SPARING BOTH 


‘ “ zs est “eS THE EXPENSE 
we are allies in a world war. Cana- , eur COUNTINING FORTS sa 


oF wie ouvR 
FRONTIER: 


a i THREE YEARS AFTER THE CLOSE OF THE WAR OF 1812 THE US, 
elem (111 ))) | AND ENGLAND SIGNED THE RUSH-BAGOT AGREEMENT TO 
mi | LIMIT WARSHIPS ON THE GREAT LAKES AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 


AT THE END OF THAT WAR THOUSANDS OF 
ERICAN LOYALISTS MOVED FROM THE U.S. AND SETTLED 


ay THs oe KEEN LADS AND 
NOVA SCOTIA AND ONTARIO (UPPER CANADA). THEY RE 500 ACCOUNT OF 
yO HEMSELVES ON THE 
é‘ OTWER SIDE! 4 


A CANADIAN ARMY }S IN BRITAIN 
WAS STAMPED OUT BY THE TODAY TO HELP GUARD AGAINST IN 
NORTHWEST MOUNTED POL: VASION. THE DOMINION IS RAISING 
ICE. THIS FAMOUS FORCE ADDITIONAL TROOPS, TRAINING PILOTS 
WAS ORGANIZED IN 1873. AND BUILDING PLANES, TANKS, SHIPS, 
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~ Botfle Caps Go fo Sea in Battleships 


reach out in a thousand direc- 

tions—even to the crown caps on 
bottles. There’s a definite reason 
behind each of the prohibitions or 
limitations that the War Production 
Board has placed on the making of 
goods for civilian use. 

Closures for bottles are small 
things, but in the course of a year 
they eat up 110,000 tons of steel, 
20,000 tons of cork and 1,300 tons of 
tin plate. Thus far the War Produc- 
tion Board has clamped down only 
on tin plate in bottle crowns; black 
iron plate may be used as a substi- 
tute. The tin saved in this way is 
enough to solder all the electrical 
connections and alloy all the bush- 
ings and bearings in 650 medium 
tanks. 

Some limitation on the use of 
steel for crown caps is expected in 
the near future. The steel now go- 
ing into these caps annually is equal 
to the amount required for 37 mer- 
chant ships of the “ugly duckling” 
variety. Or it would make 3,000 
medium tanks or 220,000 2,000- 
pound aerial bombs. 


T=: TENTACLES of total war 





By Charles G. Ross 


Bottle closures offer but one exam- 
ple out of hundreds that might be 
cited to illustrate the effects, great 
and small, of the conversion of in- 
dustry to the needs of total war. 
Every sacrifice by the public—if sac- 
rifice is the word—means something 
that will help to win the war. 

Presently there will be no brass 
eyelets in shoes. A year’s saving in 
the brass used by the shoe industry 
for eyelets will permit the manufac- 
ture of 1,000,000 shell casings for 
75-mm. field pieces. 

When you find that the pencil you 
buy is no longer fitted ved iy a clip or 
a metal-bound eraser, remember that 
the WPB order back of the omission 
is saving enough brass to make 18 
million rifle cartridges. 

All types of toys involving the use 
of scarce materials are about to be 
eliminated. The rubber alone in 
such toys manufactured during the 
last quarter of 1941 would . 
equipped 2,000 two-and-one-half- 
ton Army trucks. 











WASHING MACHINES HAVE ENOUGH 
ALUMINUM FOR. A TRAINER PLANE 


Lents Pest-Dispeatl 


Silk and nylon stockings are on 
the way out. The silk in 1,100 stock- 
ings equals the silk in one parachute, | 

Sugar is now being rationed. The 
most important reason for this is the 
demand on shipping. But sugarcane 
is also needed for the making of in-_ 
dustrial alcohol —and it’s worth 
noting that the alcohol equivalent of 
a pound of sugar gives us 47 shots 
at the Japs. 

An average toothpaste tube con- 
tains one-half ounce of tin. When 
the WPB cuts out a tube that other- 
wise would be made, enough tin is 
saved to make 10 food containers 
for soldiers. 

Salvage cam igns are important. 
A rid ase of roller skates, or, door 

es, a door lock, an old spade, @ 
ee burner and a trash basket con- 
tain the metal needed for a = 
caliber machine . Two pai 
men’s rubber si at he will ake 
one pair of Army overshoes. 

Collecting scrap is an effort m 
which every household can play @ 
part. ° 


Reprinted through the courtesy of the St. Louis — 
Post-Dispatch. : , 
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HE cartoons on this page remind us 

that we have two enemies to defeat 

in this war—the Axis, and inflation. 
President Roosevelt's seven-point pro- 
gram shows what each of us must do 
to defeat these enemies. Will this pro- 
gram do the whole job? 

There is no criticism of the objects of 
this anti-inflation p: . Many Amer- 
icans recall the “half-victory” of the 
first World War. We defeated Ger- 
many, but inflation gave us a_ terrible 
kicking around. This time we want to 
win a complete victory. 

The details of this anti-inflation pro- 
roolgechaggs enh watery 
man e. , do not thi 
a goes -far enough in demanding 
sacrifices by everybody in the nation. 
Let us outline the seven-point program, 
and then discuss it pro and con. 

Prices. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has already carried out the Presi- 
dent’s plan to fix ceilings on “cost of 














3 . «ate reduce perchasing power moons lend- 
ing to the government from savings out of cur- 
rent income— 
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HAVE PRICES 
HIT CEILING? 


A Pro and Con Discussion of 
the President's Seven-Point 
Design for American Living 


living”- items. (See box on following 
page: ) 

Taxes. Congress shall decide how 
much profit should be allowed a cor- 
poration, and income above this figure 
must be taken in taxes. “No American 
citizen,” said the President, “ought to 
have a net income—after payment of 
taxes—of more than $25,000 a year... .” 
(Britain’s taxes now limit personal in- 
comes to $25,000 yearly.) 

Wages. Congress was asked to take 
no action to suspend the law requiring 
payment of overtime for work in excess 
of 40 hours a week. 

The President added that the ceiling 
over “cost of living” prices will mean 
that wages should be kept at the pres- 
ent levels. The War Labor Board, which 
handles worker-empioyer disputes over 
wages and union rights, has been in- 
structed to grant no wage boosts to 
well-paid. workers. It may, however, 
= increases to workers whose wages 

ave remained low. 

Farm prices. In order to keep food 
prices down, the President wants Con- 
gress to set farm price ceilings at 100 
per cent of parity instead of 110 per 
cent. (See box on following page.) 

War Bonds. Al] Americans, the Presi- 
dent declared, should buy so many War 
Bonds that the purchases will “mean 
rigid self-denial. . . . Each and every 
one of us will have to give up many 
things to which we are accustomed— 
our standard of living will have to come 
down.” 

Credit. Credit and installment buy- 
ing must be discouraged, and the pay- 
ing off of debts must be encouraged. 
The President explained that these two 
steps will curb the rush for scarce civil- 
ian 


, and increase purchases of 


‘War Bonds. 


Rationing. “We must ration all essen- 
tial goods of which there is a scarcity.” 
the President said, “so that they may 
be distributed fairly . . . to all persons 
on the basis of need rather than on the 
basis of ability to pay high prices... .” 
Wartime rationing of sugar by the OPA 
began on May 5. The rationing of 

line in 17 Eastern states on 
May 15. “We cannot have all we want,” 


Cartoons by Otte H. Ehriich. Courtesy Survey Graphic 


2 To reduce purchasing power means the im 
position of heavier taxes— 








concluded the President, “if our soldiers 
and Sailors are to have all they need.” 

Critics of the seven-point program do 
not believe it will succeed unless more 
is done to cut down the purchasing 
power of wage earners. The President's 
price control plan, they add, strikes at 
the symptoms of inflation—rising prices 
—without striking at the cause—increas- 
ing demand for a declining supply of 
goods. 

Critics then explain why they think 
the other six points of the President's 
program will not solve the inflation 
problem. 

Taxes. The President calls for a limit 
of $25,000 on the individual incomes 
of persons who represent about one- 
tenth of one per cent of the population. 
At the same time, critics say, he does 
not insist that Congress levy higher 
taxes on the three-fourths of all work- 
ers who are still virtually exempt from 





rationing the available supply of goods to that 
every individual gets his fair shore 
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income taxation. Critics conclude that 
people with extra cash will continue to 
scramble for scarce tone unless 
drastic income taxes are levied. 

Labor leaders reply that additional 
taxes should not be put on low-income 
groups until the high profits of war in- 
dustry have been drastically cut by 
taxation. They point out that Congress 
has failed, in the past, to follow the 
recommendations of the Treasury and 
the President for higher taxes on cor- 
poration profits. 

Wages. Critics point out that the 
President said “our standard of living 
will have to come down.” But he then 
declared that overtime pay after 40 
hours a week should not be abolished 
“otherwise weekly pay envelopes would 
be reduced. . . .” Critics insist that 
overtime after 40 hours must be abol- 
ished to: (1) cut the excess purchas- 
ing power of workers, and (2) keep 
overtime rates from greatly increasing 
the cost of the war effort. 

Congress has agreed to drop bills 
suspending the 40-hour week. In re- 
turn, the War Labor Board is prepar- 
ing to hold the wages of high-paid 
workers at the present levels. The 
C.1.O. and the A.F.L. indicate, how- 
ever, that they will oppose a ban on 
wage increases. They do not believe 
that the wages of most workers have 
yet caught up with the rise in living 
costs. 

Farm prices. Congressmen from 
tarming states oppose the President's 
plan to cut farm prices from 110 to 
100 per cent of parity. They say that 
the scarcity of labor (due to war in- 
dustry demands and the draft) has in- 
creased farm costs. This means that 
farmers must have higher prices. 

War Bonds. The Treasury hopes that 
War Bond sales of one billion dollars 
a month will cut the purchasing power 
of people, and also help pay for the 
war effort. But critics do not believe 
that voluntary sales of bonds will get 
enough money from wage earners. A 
recent survey shows that bond sales to 
low-income groups do not amount to 
more than one-fifth of the total sales. 
Critics conclude that a compulsory sav- 
ings plan of bond purchases will have 
to be adopted by Congress. 

Credit. Critics agree that control of 
credit and installment buying will help 
keep the demand for goods down to 
the supply. But they insist that drastic 
taxes, and compulsory savings, would 
do a better job of curtailing purchasing 

er. 

Rationing. Many observers believe 
that rationing may become more im- 
portant than price ceilings in the anti- 
inflation fight. Rationing largely helps 
to solve the problem of price control, 


or inflation, by cutting the demand for 
an article down to the supply. 


p-——~PRICE CEILINGS: 








Question: Why do we face the 
threat of inflation—a sharp rise in 
prices? 

Answer: The Government is 
spending $100,000,000 a day to 
fight the Axis. This means that 
more people have more money to 
spend on civilian goods. But the 
ohare of civilian goods has 

n drastically cut to increase the 
output of guns, tanks, planes, and 
ships. Thus the demand for civilian 


ply of civilian goods is declining. 
This causes prices to rise. 

If prices continue to rise we will 
have a runaway inflation, which 
will double the cost of living for 
all of us, and greatly increase the 
cost of the war. Price increases al- 
ready have added $35 billion to the 
total money cost of our war effort. 
Compare this with the total U. S. 
cost of the first World War of $31 
billion, which would have been $13 
billion less if inflation had not 
boosted prices. 

Q. What is being done to control 
prices? 

A. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has fixed price ceilings over 
most of the “cost of living” articles 
that 130,000,000 Americans eat, 
wear, or use. 

Q. When do these ceilings be- 
come effective? 

A. Ceilings on manufacturers’ 
and wholesale prices became effec- 
tive May 11. Ceilings on retail 
prices +4 effect on May 18. 

Q. How are these price ceilings 
determined? 

A. Prices cannot rise above the 


seller. 

Q. Will the ceiling prices be the 
same at every store for the same 
article? 

A. No. The ceiling is the highest 
price at which each store sold an 
article during March. Therefore, 
ceiling prices will vary from store 
to store just as prices varied from 
store to store during March. 
Prices can be lower than the OPA 
ceiling but cannot be above it. 

Q. What action has been taken 
to control rents in crowded war in- 
dustry areas? 

A. The OPA will “freeze” rents 
in parts of 46 states. This order will 
affect 86,000,000 le. 

Q. What s the housewife 
do if she believes a grocer is violat- 
ing price ceilings? 





goods is increasing, while the sup- 


highest March, 1942 levels of each 


WHY THEY ARE NEEDED, AND HOW THEY WORK 


A. She should ask the pod to 
explain the price to her. If still not 
satisfied, she should report to the 
OPA’s nearest war price and ration- 
ing board, or its nearest local office. 
(On or after May 18, retailers must 
post a list of ceiling prices for the 
selected “cost of living” items, or 
mark each item, rack or shelf with 
the price.) 

Q. What articles are excluded 
from the OPA’s price ceiling? 

A. Food articles such as fresh 
vegetables, fruit, and fish, whose 
price varies widely in season and 
out of season. Thus peas in the pod 
can increase in price, but peas in 
the can cannot increase in price. 

Q. Explain. the term “110 per 
cent of parity” in connection with 
prices B vind crops. 

A. This means that the money 
obtained from the sale of a certain 
amount of farm produce must be 
able to buy 10 per cent more 
machinery and other goods than 
the money obtained from a like 
amount of produce could buy dur- 
ing 1909-1914—the farmers’ most 

rosperous period. (In order to 
fold down farm prices the President 
has asked Congress to limit farm 
prices to an ~ rather than 110 
per cent of parity.) 

Q. What is the purpose of the 
plan to license all stores? 

A. If a store refuses to obey price 
ceilings, the OPA may ask a court 
to suspend the store's license for 
as long as 12 months. Without a 
license a store cannot operate. 

Q. Are there other penalties for 
violations? 

A. Yes. Convictions for certain 
violations may bring a fine up to 
$5,000, and imprisonment up to 
one year, or both. 

Q. Retailers say the prices of 
goods they sold in March were 11 
per cent below the Meresgr! spe 
Therefore, they argue it is unfair to 
use March prices to fix both retail 
and wholesale price ceilings. How 
will the OPA meet this problem? 

A. If retailers find that the prices 

pay are too high, the OPA may 
“roll back” certain wholesale and 
manufacturer’s prices to the Octo- 
ber instead of the March level. And 
if the manufacturer's costs are too 
high to permit him to cut prices, 
Ne OPA wil gant Mim 2 cobeity 
(financial aid) so he can stay in 
business. 
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The Real France Speaks + + 


A Former French Premier and Mayor of Lyons 
Writes of His Love for America and England 


- + 


N FEBRUARY 23, 1939, Mayor 
( Fiorello H. La Guardia of New 

York, inviting me to icipate 
in Mayor’s Day-at the World's Fair, 
wrote: 

“This invitation is extended to 
you as Dean of Mayors of the 
entire world. Your great record - 
and the policy which you estab- ° 
lished during the long period 
that you have been mayor of 
your city entitles you to this 
distinction, and the American 
mayors are anxious to express 
publicly their admiration and 
appreciation of your inspirin 
leadership in the field of muni- 
cipal government... .” 

I was touched by this letter 
and I have kept it as something very 
precious. I was Mayor of the city 
of Lyons for 35 years, from Novem- 
ber, 1905, to September, 1940. I was 
suspended from my activities on the 
anniv of the first French Re- 
public. In 1939 I was unable to 
accept the cordial invitation of the 
Mayor of New York. We had begun 
to hear the rumblings of war. 

Among the memories which fill 
my journal, the most precious to 
me in these tragic days we are living 
through are the ones which — 
back the beginnings of my cordi 
relations with two Setiéns or which 
my admiration is today more fervent 
than ever—Great Britain and the 
United States. 

It ha that the Mayoralty 
of Lyons had the great honor of col- 
laborating in the formation of that 
Entente Cordiale which, in conse- 


quence, my policies when I 
was in Cabinet or Head of the 
government. 


This is how it occurred: I had had 
the privilege of meeting and a 

cia Lasoo for whom I aes 
immediately conceived the highest 
esteem—Sir Thomas Barclay. A con- 
at the be- 


that the union of France and Great 
Britain was one of the best means 


By Edouard Herriot 


of protecting free civilization. He 
suggested to me the idea of making 
an official visit, with a delegation 
from my City Council, to several 
cities in England and in Scotland. 
I agreed eagerly. So at the end of 
May, 1906, I started out for Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
some other cities. I still possess the 
program of events showing the 
French and British flags intertwined. 

The journey, which took us as far 
as the country of Rob Roy, made a 
deep impression upon me. I may be 
permitted to tell you one of its amus- 
ing sides. When.we reached Man- 
chester we were met at the station 
by a delegation of leading citizens. 
Hardly had we left our car than the 
crowd greeted us with a terrible vol- 
ley of whistles. We were dumb- 
founded! 

In France—I have had the experi- 
ence more than once!—whistling is 
the sign of deep disapproval. So 
naturally I thought that the people 
of Manchester were protesting 
against the invitation which had 
been extended tous by the city. But 
someone quickly reassured me by 
explaining that in England such a 
demonstration is an expression of 
cordiality. 

I learned many other things too. 
In her passion for liberty Great 
Britain gives to. her towns the right 
of self-government, which French 
centralization often curtailed or sup- 
pressed completely. I admired the 
institutions born of local initiative 
—the care given the problem of 
homes for workingmen; the tender 

ard for children; the desire to 

e.advantage of everything that 
science has to teach .. . 

I did not know the United States 
until very much later, in 1923. With 
several others I had created the In- 
ternational ition at Lyons, and 
I had crossed the ocean to get some 
information and to seek advice. With 


‘ the cooperation of a gifted architect 


whom America knows well, Tony 
Garnier, I was building some slaugh- 
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President Roosevelt greets Herriot 
on his second visit to U. S. in 1933. 


ter-houses and I wanted to inspect 
the stockyards in Chicago. 

In the United States, as in Great 
Britain, what charming courtesies 
were shown to a Frenchman! When 
I visited the Marshall Field depart- 
ment store in Chicago, they had the 
tact to drape my country’s flag across ; 
the entrance. In Cleveland my dear 
friend, Myron Herrick, former Amer- 
ican Ambassador to France whose 
memory remains among us crowned 
with respect and gratitude, enter- 
tained me at his fine estate. 

If I was able to build many houses 
for workingmen in Lyons, .it was 

ssible largely because of the com- 

ortable workmen’s homes I saw in 4 
the United States. 

I remember also the New York 
Public Library, which, in its gar- 
ment of pure marble, stands like a 
symbol between Fortieth and Forty- 
second Streets, and bears in its lobby 
the following inscription: “On the 
diffusion of education among the 
people rests the preservation and 

tuation of our institutions.” In 
the Art Gallery of the Library I saw 
the portraits by Gilbert Stuart, who, 
having painted George Washington, 
gave the General's features to all 
his other sitters. I should like to have 
been able to reproduce in my own 
city that charming children’s library 
with its low chairs and tables, where 
the very young are admitted the 

















The building of these workmen’s homes in the city of Lyons was inspired by 
housing projects which former French Premier Herriot saw in the U. S. 


moment they are able to write their 
names. 

In a corridor at Harvard University 
I bent respectfully over that sacred list, 
the Roll of Honor, where I found the 
names of the aviator, Victor Chapman, 
of André Cheronnet, of Champollion. 
And I reflected under the moving fresco 
by John Sargent. 

Dear city of Boston, whose voice 
reaches us even in these cruel times 
and stirs us to the depths of our soul! 
I remember seeing near the Commun- 
ity House, in front of King’s Chapel 
and the old cemetery, an inscription to 
the memory of the knight, Saint Sau- 
veur, adjutant of the French fleet, who 
died in 1778 after having risked his life 
for the United States. words were 
chosen by Count d’Estaing, commander 
of the first fleet of ships sent out by 
France. It reads: “May the efforts any- 
one would dare to make to separate 
France from America always be fruit- 
less.” 

I left the United States with greater 
ambition to modernize the city of which 
I was Mayor. In America I had learned 
the value of minutes and that the motto 
of the man of action is not “time is 
money” but that “time is time.” 1 came 
away with the conviction that in the 
United States moral purpose is the 
motive of all activity. 

During the war of 1914-1918 I had 
been called to collaborate in Lyons with 
many American men and women of 
great hearts. Several traces remain of 
that collaboration. The most beautiful 
bridge in Lyons, completed during the 
war, was named on my suggestion, 
Wilson Bridge. 

The United States is associated with 
another Lyons construction. Our hos- 
pitals are famous. But did you ever 
notice that hospitals become more 
famous the closer they draw to decay? 

With the assistance of the architect 
Garnier, we decided to build a new 


hospital on a broad site with plenty of 


sun and air on all sides. The basic idea 
was given us by the Pasteur Fos ital 
in Paris. Before deciding on final plans, 
we inspected the famous hospitals of 
foreign lands. Those in Denmark 
seemed to us especially interesting. But 
when the hospital was finished, one 
thing was lacking: the Faculty of Medi- 
cine remained in the heart of the town 
because we had not the money to re- 
move it. 

The Rockefeller Foundation came to 
the aid of the University of Lyons. 
Thanks to its generosity we were able 
to supply Lyons with a completely 
modern Health Center organized for 
scientific research as well as for the 
care of the sick. The same Health Cen- 
ter protects the Franco-American Foun- 
dation for Visiting Nurses. 

I should like to explain briefly two 
charities to which I was pines at- 
tached—the Free Municipal Restaurants 


for Nursing Women, and the Maternity . 


Home. The Municipal Restaurants, to 
the number of three, function under a 
very simple plan. They open twice a 
day for women who are awaiting chil- 
dren and for young mothers. It is for- 
bidden to ask these women for the 
slightest information concerning their 
nationality, their economic condition, 
or their religion. “You are hungry, eat.” 
That is the charity’s only principle. 

The Maternity Home is run on the 
same principles. Any woman about to 
become a mother may be admitted 
without regard to race, creed or eco- 
nomic situation. All she need do is to 
present herself to the Institution’s doc- 
tor. Of my various organizations the 
Maternity Home is the one from which 
I most regret being separated. I like to 
think that it has contributed in large 
part to the result that Lyons is one 
of the few cities in France whose birth 
rate is higher than its death rate. 

To tell anything about the role I 
played in the life of the nation would 

another matter. It would lead me 
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to recall my second visit to the United 
States in 1933 when I had the privi- 
lege of talking with that leader 
who presides over the Republic, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. In him I found com- 
bined all the qualities which give a 
man true nobility: loyalty, justice, 
courage. 

I shall never forget the talks we had 
in the White House. I would not bring 
this article to a close without address- 
De Son him an expression of my warm 
admiration, and without sending from 
the depths of my solitude my greetings 
to the great people of United 
States, where differing opinions may be 
freely expressed and where every one, 
whatever his political group, cherishes 
a sf for the human being and for 


moral law. 


EDOUARD HERRIOT (a-doo-ar 
ef-yO) was an outstanding leader of the 
French Republic during the period of 
World War I and the “long armis- 
tice” before World War Il He was 
famous as mayor of his native city of 
Lyons during most of the 20th century. 
As leader of the Radical Socialists, a 
party of moderate democrats and the 
largest in France, he also played an out- 
standing role in national affairs. 

He was three times premier, first in 
1924, again in 1926, and in 1932. His 
governments were noteworthy for their 
sincere efforts toward peace and co- 
operation both with Britain and with 
republican Germany. 

Since the fall of France to Hitler in 
June, 1940, M. Herriot (now 69 years 
old) has lived in retirement at Lyons, 
which remains in the Unoccupied Terri- 
tory of the Vichy Government. It is 
well known that he is not popular with 
the men of Vichy, who believe in “col- 
laboration” with the conquering German 
Nazis. Yet he has not been arrested or 
put on trial at Riom, as were Daladier, 
Blum, and other pre-war statesmen. 

This article, the first to be written 
since the fall of France by a liberal 
French statesman still living in France, 
was published in The American Mer- 
cury, and is reprinted in condensed form 
in Scholastic by permission of the Mer- 
cury editors. It was translated by Morris 
Bentnick. 

While it is clear that M. Herriot has 
not been able to speak as freely as he 
would wish of present conditions, his 
whole article breathes the spirit of warm 
friendship for England and America, 
and it is not difficult to see where his 
sympathies lie in the present struggle 
for control of his unhappy country. 
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NORMALCY 


AND 
REACTION 


by HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


vw ye ve We % WW Professor of History, Columbia University 


history, there has been a swing of 

the pendulum from conservatism 
to liberalism and back to conserva- 
tism again. 

Every period of reaction has been 
followed by one of liberal revolt; 
every period of progressivism by 
one of conservative reaction. 

Thus the radicalism of the Revolu- 
tion was followed by the conserva- 
tism of the Constitution and the 
Washington-Adams administrations. 
This, in turn, led to the Jeffersonian 
Revolution of 1800—which became 
gradually orthodox and conservative 
until, by the 1820's, it was time for a 
new upsurge of liberalism — Jack- 
sonian Democracy. 


[)*sistory, there throughout our 


Again the pendulum swung back. 


to the conservative side—this time for 
a long time. The election of Lincoln 
presaged a liberal revolt—but the 
Civil War intervened, and war was 
followed by reaction. 

Not until the decade of the nine- 
ties were the forces of liberalism 
strong enough to challenge the en- 
trenched forces of conservatism: in 


1900 they captured the federal gov- 
ernment stayed in command 
through the Roosevelt and the Wil- 


son administrations. 

By 1920, then, a reaction was al- 
ready due, and it was both hastened 
and deepened by the war. For Amer- 
icans were, yee rn: disillu- 
sioned by our experience in that war. 
They had fought—so they thought— 
to make a world safe for democracy, 
and they found, at the end, a very 
undemocratic world. 

did not stop to ask what the 
world would have been like had they 
not fought, nor did they consider 
their own for the 
breakdown of collective security. 
They turned, rather, to the pursuit 





of their own interests, abandonin 
themselves to the search for materi 
pleasures and benefits. 

The reaction was dramatized b 
the election, in 1920, of Warren G. 
Harding, and by the scandals of the 
Harding administration. Hardin 
himself was a weak rather than a ba 
man, but the contrast between him 
and Wilson was nevertheless a 
shocking one. That contrast was, if 
anything, sharpened, with the acces- 
sion of Calvin Coolidge to the Presi- 
dency. For Coolidge represented 


Dour, quiet, unintellectual, thrifty, 
without imagination and without in- 
terest in the common man, Coolidge 
was an admirable representative of 
a “business civilization.” 

What are the characteristics of the 
Harding-Coolidge era, and of the 
Hoover era which followed? 


The Era of Unreclity 


The first thing that impresses us, 
as we look back upon it, is its curious 
unreality. Americans, as a people, 
blinded themselves to realities and 
fooled themselves into believing in 
fictions. Thus they believed that the 
United States could live to itself— 
in a world of its own making. They 
not only refused to take part in the 

litical reorganiZation of the world, 
but they set up tariff barriers which 
thade it all but impossible for other 
nations to trade with us—or to pay 
their debts to us. 

So, too, Americans seemed to be- 
lieve in the reality of paper profits, 
and indulged in an orgy of stock 
market speculations. 

Almost everyone thought the na- 
tion prosperous, yet throughout this 
entire decade there were several mil- 
lions unemployed, and the farm 
problem was a constant one. 
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A third fiction in which many 
‘Americans pretended to believe was 
that of “rugged individualism” — by 
which they meant that government 
should leave men entirely alone. 

Rugged individualism was exalted 
by Herbert Hoover to be something 
very much like Americanism. Yet 
actually individualism was quite im- 
possible in the closely-knit society of 
the 20th century, and the role of gov- 
ernment was bound to grow more 
and more significant and varied as 
time went on. 

Another characteristic of this 
period is its emphasis upon con- 
formity. 

Most Americans were so, pleased 
with what they had created here that 
they bitterly resented not only criti- 
cism but any difference in manner, 
dress, or thought. This was the era 
of the Ku Klux Klan, of anti- 
Semitism, of “monkey” laws in south- 
ern states, of vigilante committees, 
of red flag laws and syndicalist laws 
and teachers’ oath laws, and of pro- 
hibition—the era when it was hoped 
to legislate everyone into conformi 
with some imagined model of Bab- 
bitry. 

We can see now that the roots of 
many of our present troubles are in 
this decade of apparent py and 
prosperity. Isolationism led to tragic 
withdrawal from world realities. 
Withdrawal of governmental activi- 
ties and responsibilities doomed mil- 
lions of farmers to suffering. Specu- 
lation and a reckless spending led to 
the panic and depression of 1929. 
The emphasis on conformity led to 
the suppression of much-needed 
criticism. These are mistakes which 
we must not make after this war. 

The pipe-dream of prosperity was 
dissipated, and rudely, by the stock 
market crash of October, 1929. There 
followed the worst and most pro- 
longed depression in our history. The 
Hoover administration found itself 
quite unable to cope with this de- 
pression; or unwilling, in any event, 
to use the only means by which it 
could be coped with—effective gov- 
ernmental action. That waited for 
the New Deal. 
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Master bricklayers donate their time on Saturdays to 
building church. Photo shows laying of “Episcopal wall.” 











LMWOOD Methodist Church of 

Philadelphia stands — as a 
monument to people of all races, 
nations, and creeds. Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, Negroes, Chinese, 
Germans, Italians, and others, 
worked together to build the Elm- 
wood Church, in Eastwick section. 

Three years ago, John Scholtz, lay 
leader of the Elmwood congrega- 
tion, proposed that something be 
done to rebuild and enlarge the 
church building. He offered to pay 
for all the materials that would be 
needed, with the exception of 60,000 
bricks. It was the church’s respon- 
sibility to raise the money for bricks 
and to secure voluntary labor. 

The youthful pastor, J. W. E. 
Schmitt, secured some of the needed 
money from the business people of 
the Eastwick community, and work 
was begun in the summer of 1940. 
With the coming of spring, many 
members wondered whether the 
project could be completed. The 
lack of bricklayers ( with 40,000 more 
bricks to lay on the main church 
building), and the fact that some of 
the yh were tired of the cease- 
less day and night work, made the 
task seem almost hopeless. Nor did it 
seem fair to call upon Eastwick busi- 
nessmen for more aid. Then the 
pastor hit upon the idea of “The 
Church That Friendship Is Build- 
ing.” 


THE CHURCH THAT FRIENDSHIP BUILT 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 


No. 28 Elmwood Methodist Church, Philadelphia 


This idea spread beyond the com- 
munity and won the support of 
friends throughout Philadelphia. It 
was no longer a question of helping 
the Methodists build their church; 
supporters were uniting in the con- 
struction of a monument to the spirit 
of friendship and good will. 

An Italian bricklayer helped build 
three walls. An Italian shoemaker 
cooked and sold spaghetti to pay for 
bricks. The Italian wall of the church 
was dedicated in their honor. 

Members of the nearby Episcopal- 
ian Church helped lay bricks. The 
sexton also lent a hand. In their 
honor, the Episcopalian wall was 
dedicated. 

Several Negroes mixed mortar and 
kept the bricklayers supplied with 
materials, a job that is an art in it- 
self. Their kindness has been remem- 
bered in the Negro wall of the 
church. 

The success of the work was as- 
sured, however, when the Brick- 
layer’s Union of Pennsylvania, Local 
No. 1, took an interest in the church. 
The members of the union donated 
their services Saturday and Sunday, 
which at the current rate of pay 
would have cost the church about 
$25 a man. 

The majority of these men were 
Roman Catholics, and a wall of the 
church was dedicated in their honor. 

Since the pastor came of German 


} photos from Philadelphia Record 


American children of Chinese parentage sell tea in the 
church yard to help defray expense of new building. 











parentage, and had long been ac- 
tive in language club work, many 
German friends were anxious to help. 
These German-speaking Americans, 
and friends of the best of German 
culture, gave their gifts in order to 
make the east wall a memorial to 
Dr. William Haussmann, for over 40 
years professor of German at the 
Central High School. 

The pastor then called on one of 
his personal friends, Julian Yuen, 
the. owner of a Chinese restaurant, 


The Reverend J.W.E. Schmitt, pastor, 
works along with others. Note brick 
with inscription “Peace” in Chinese. 
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to help raise money for another wall 
of the deme | Cie 

Despite the many demands made 
upon them for aid to their war- 
stricken nation, the Chinese commit- 
tee members raised the money neces- 
sary for this gift of friendship to 
their American friends. 

Bricks for the Jewish tower of 
the church were obtained largely 
through the generosity of the late 
Frank Yaskin, owner of a hardware 
store. When Mr. Yaskin died, his 
family and friends stepped in to 
complete the job of raising money 
for the tower. 

Finally, a Negro friend painted a 
sign, “The Church That Friendship 
Built,” and with the placing of this 
sign, the slogan was changed from 
the present tense to the past tense. 

The church was dedicated on Sun- 
day, January 18. Participating in the 
service were an Episcopalian clergy- 
man, a German-speaking minister, a 
Chinese minister, an Italian-speaking 
minister, a Negro minister, and a 
Jewish Rabbi. The Catholics were 
represented by a young man who 
sang. All the other singers, and the 
organist, were N . Dr. Calvin 
Althouse of Simon Gratz High 
School delivered the principal ad- 
dress, and letters of congratulation, 
from Governor- James of Pennsyl- 
vania, and President Roosevelt, were 
read by Reverend J. W. E. Schmitt. 

Granite bricks with the word 
“Peace” written in Hebrew, Latin, 
Italian, and Chinese, will remind the 
people of Eastwick not only of the 
various groups that helped build the 
church, but also of the purpose for 
which it was built. 

“It seems rather strange,” re- 
marked Reverend Schmitt, “that we 
should make our church a monument 
to peace at.a time like this, but my 
personal belief is that the time to 
think of our ideals is when they are 
farthest away . . . The germ from 
which the. new Elmwood Church 
came . . . could help to bring about 
a new world order: “World That 
Friendship is Building.” 
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Harris & Ewing 
Road Hog: Donald Nelson (left), War Production Chief, and Jesse Jones, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, with poster showing how laws slow up war supplies. 


Barriers Between the States 


Laws Protecting State Industries and Discriminating 
Against Out-of-State Products Halt Interstate Traffic 


N 1776 the 13° American colonies 
drew up a Declaration of Independ- 
ence in which they called themselves 

the United States of America. But Gen- 
eral George Washington had another 
name for these states. After spending 
weary years trying to get army supplies 
from de states, he sarcastically 


referred to them as the “Disunited 
States.” 
Today, President Roosevelt and 


other Federal officials have called upon 
the states to abolish trade Barriers, 
which are hampering the nation’s war 
effort and making the U. S. a “Dis- 
united States of America.” Speaking at 
a specially convened War Conference 
of State Governments in Washington, 
Donald M. Nelson of the War Produc- 
tion Board said the war effort was 
hampered on every side by state and 
coat dave which handicap the free 
movement of machines, materials, and 
workers, , 

How do these state laws hamper the 
war effort? Some states have laws limit- 
ing the length of railroad freight trains 
by restricting to 70 the number of cars 

itted. As a result, trains arriving at 
the borders of these states must be 
broken up into smaller-size units, re- 


quiring added man , and equip- 
ik ativond colt wstaly run Seat t 
trains of 150 cars during this emer- 
gency if the 70-car limit were re- 


The movement of 70,000 home-trail- 
ers to house war workers in crowded 


completely stalled by minor state regu- 
lations on the use of trailers. Recently, 
50 of these trailers, bound for an urgent 
war industry job, were stopped at the 
Virginia state line because they were 
six inches to a foot over the length per- 
mitted by Virginia law. 

Forty-five states unnecessarily restrict 
the size of motor trucks that use their 
highways. In certain states, trailers not 
licensed in these states must be un- 
loaded and their contents reloaded into 
licensed trailers. 

Why have state trade barriers been 
built up? Some of these barriers started 
out as tax laws to raise money. But 
many other laws were passed to prevent . 
competition from out-of-state products. 

Here are some other examples of 
state trade barriers: 

Seventeen states restrict the move- 
ment of milk produced outside those 
states. Thirty states levy heavy taxes on 
margarine, to keep it from competing 
with higher-priced butter. Some states 
require that out-of-state eggs be labeled 
“foreign” or a, without refer- 
ence to their freshness. Several states 
prohibit labor and industry on Sunday. 
Truck drivers transporting war materials 
on Sunday have been arrested for the 
violation of such laws. 

Federal officials hope that the states 
will immedia tear down barriers 
which hamper war effort. But it is 
hinted that if the states delay, the bar- 
riers will be torn down by Federal ac- 
tion under the war powers granted by 


Congress. 
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CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


HOW WILL PRICE CEILINGS AFFECT YOU? Pp. 9, 10 

Of the three parts to each question, two are correct and 
one is incorrect. Underline the incorrect part of the answer. 

1. Prices have risen because of (a) increasing pay envel- 
opes; (b) reduction of production of consumers’ goods; 
(c) desire of business men to profiteer. 

2. Ceilings have been placed on some (a) wages; 
(b) foods; (c) rents. 

8. There are no price ceilings on (a) fresh peas; (b) fresh 
fish; (c) fresh bread. 

4. Penalties for violations of price ceilings include 
(a) revocation of license; (b) capital punishment; (c) fine 
or imprisonment. 

5. To make price ceilings effective, it is also necessary to 
(a) open black markets; (b) increase purchase of war 
bonds; (c) ration goods winch are limited in supply. 


HOW'DO YOU FEEL ABOUT FRANCE? Pp. 11, 12 
Circle the letter A if you agree with the statement, D if 
you disagree. Find the class consensus. Discuss your view- 


points. 





France has become a German puppet. 

Herriot better illustrates French ideals than does 
Laval. 

France has been a decadent nation. 

The people of France will soon revolt against the 
Nazis. 

France was as much of a democracy as the United 
States is. 

The United States should withdraw recognition 
from Vichy and give it to De Gaulle. 

The number who agree with Herriot form the “V” 
Army. ‘ 

The cultural ties between the United States and 
France are strong. 

Many Frenchmen look upon Woodrow Wilson as 
one of the greatest men of our time. 

10. A Herriot thinks we are a money-minded nation. 


IS THAT RIGHT? 
What is news? Circle the letter T if the statement is true, 
F if false. 
ie ae 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
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Corregidor has fallen, but Forts Hughes, Drun and 

Frank hold out. 

2. Manila Bay is one of the best harbors in the Far 
East. 

3. Madagascar was taken by the British and Free 

French. 

Madagascar dominates the sea routes to India and 

the Red Sea. 

The fall of Burma does not affect India in any 


respect. 
THE TASK FORCE 


YOU AS A CONSUMER 

With rationing and price ceilings everywhere effective, we 
are more conscious of ourselves as consumers — with con- 
sumer problems. The a on inflation (pp. 9-10) and 
commodity restrictions {p. ) ) will give you a start. Then 
look up some of the articles on consumer problems listed in 
Reading Signposts. 
Questions for Discussion and Study: 

1. How will the President's 7 Point program affect your 
family and you? 

2. How can you and your class contribute to the success 
of the program 
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8. How do the restrictions which we bear help our armed 
orces? 

4. Why is it more important than ever to be wise 
consumers? _ 

5. Make a set of rules for consumers in war-time. 


WHO IS FRANCE? 


Edouard Herriot, former Premier of France, speaks of the 
= (pp. 11-12). We think you should read between the 

es to appreciate an expression of a different France than 
that represented by Laval and Vichy. 


What does Herriot say? 

1. What democratic ideals does Herriot want for France? 

2. What nations have contributed most to the improve- 
ment of French life? 

8. How do Herriot and Laval differ in their ideals and 
loyalties? 


IS YOUR STATE IN THE UNION? 

Find out if your state is among those which make restric- 
tions such as those listed in the article on page 15. Debate 
them, seeking to find the original reasons a the laws and 
the present application of them to the war effort. 


READING SIGNPOSTS 





_ THE CONSUMER AND HIS PROBLEMS 


Materials from Scholastic: 

“America’s Pocketbooks.” Jan. 14, 1939, p. 1=S 

“Grocery Mathematics.” March 4, 1940, p. 36. 

Series of articles on “Getting Your Moneys Worth.” Oct. 
9, Nov. 13, Dec. 18, 1939; Jan. 15, Feb. 19, Mar. 18, Apr. 
15, May 13, 1940. 

“Cannon and Butter?” Jan. 6, 1941, p. 11. 

“Shoppers, Goods, and Prices.” Oct. 6, 1941, p. 9. 


Books and Periodicals: 

Hamblen and Zimmerman, Wise Spending. Harpers, 1941. 

Consumers’ Guide. Consumers’ Counsel of the A.A.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Consumers’ Research Bulletins. Consumers Research, Wash- 
ington, New J 

Consumers’ Union Bulletins. Consumers Union, New York City. 

Friend, M. B. Earning and Spending the Family Income. Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1935. 

Reich and Seigler. Consumer Goods, How to Know and Use 
Them. American Book, 1937. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Entente Cordiale (aN tiNt kér dydl), p. 11. Cordial under- 
standing; refers to agreements between pee and Britain in 
1904. 

parity (pdr i ti), p. 10. Equality. 

perpetuation (pér pét a 4 shin), p. 11. A making everlasting; a 
continuance. 

quarantine (kwég an tén), p. 15. Period of forty days; used to 
refer to period of bbservation for disease or contagion or to the 
observation itself. 


COMING NEXT WEEK (MAY 25-30) 
“The Bases of a Lasting Peace,” by Dr. Henry Steele Com- 
mager. 
ee ; 
T ’s T in Past: Our ( prelude 
to the chewrvence of ing Ty: Fund kesh), oe 
Primary Elections. 


- - - Amswers on page 43 

















( Locomotive idling ) 
First ANNOUNCER: 

The sun’s going west. Do you want to 
chase the sun? 

Take the Transcontinental on Track 
Twenty-One. Go 

to the wicket, and buy yourself a 
ticket. Chicago, 

Omaha, Denver and the Coast. 
(Bell ringing) 

SECOND ANNOUNCER: 

Want to see America for two cents 
a mile? 

America’s a bargain. Do it in style. 
See what the Redmen lost and 
what the settlers won. See what 
the 

British risked with the Battle of Lex- 
ington. See what the French sold 
to Thomas Jefferson. 

TOGETHER: 

Take the Transcontinental on Track 
Twenty-One. 

All aboard. All Board! All aboard! 
(Train starting and under way ) 
First REApER ( quietly): 

Beneath the silt of the centuries, 

Beneath the .calt tide that quarrels 
with the Hudson current, 

Beneath the clamor of the tugs and 
ferries, 

We move in the confident dark. 
SECOND READER: 

Above the smear of oil in the sunset, 

Above the rhythm of steel on the 
river, 

Above the cattail plumes of the 
meadows 

We gather speed in the twilight. 
(Rail sounds: increased eed) 
First READER: 

Black poles flicker past in the twi- 
light, 

In a smoky second, 

Slow cinema of New Jersey marshes. 

Roof angles grow harsh in the final 
minute 

As the north sky is milked of its 
light, 


VTINENTAL 


By A. M. Sullivan 


An hour is swiftly reckoned 
And a dozen counties in it 
As the. moon rolls over chimneys and 
spires. 
A star dances along the telegraph 
F sharp to E in the treble clef 
Swaying to rhythm of grade and turn 
And a continent is gone, 
With Capella in the dawn. 
SECOND READER: 
What is there now to race? 
Not the fawn by the river bank 
Lifting a face of wonder 
To the flowing thunder of iron 
Not the aan crow 
Circling the high trestle and water 
tank 
In the murk of morning; 
Not the sad warning of the whistle, 
( Whistle in distance ) 
That cries “Be-w ar e,” 
care,” 
Then caroms with sadder echoes 
Down mountainside and meadow; 
Let us race the shadow of the train 
A fluid stain of darkness, lifting and 
falling 
Over tool shed and cinder bed. 
Cuorus (rapidly and in rhythm of 
clicking rails) : 
First: I see a house 
Sreconp: I see a stable 
Tub: I see a weathercock 
Swing on a gable. 
First: I see a goat 
Seconp: I see a sow 
Tuirp: I see a collie 
Chasing a cow. 
Finst: I see wheat 
Seconp: I see stubble 
Turmp: I see a field 
With a crop of rubble. 
First: I see 2 school 
Seconp: I see a church 


“Take 
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in Six Voices 


Tummp: I see a young lad 
Bending a birch. 


Fiast: I see a highway 
Seconp: I see a road 


Tuimp: I see rubber wheels 
Carrying a load. 

ALL TOGETHER: 

I see a state 

I see a nation 

I see democracy 

At the railroad station. 
(Engine panting) 
Fimst READER: 

Racing the horizon 

Is never a thrill 

Without a hill, 

Small as a mouse 

Or an old farmhouse 

On a windy knob, 

Or best of all a long cloud, 

A wind-puffed and down-tuft rab- 
bit 

To set the pace 

For the slow chase 

Over Sauk Center 

Stencilled again and again like a 
habit; 

Over the headstones of Spoon River; 

Over the tassels of the corn that 
quiver 

In the dusty wake of the train; 

Over the forlorn 

Vassals of the paupered soil; 

Over the heart ache and the body 
pain, : 

Over the hunkies who toil 

By the siding tracks, 

Over the shacks. . . . and the shacks. 
SECOND READER: 

Downgrade we go, past depot and 
tower, 

Tracks all clear for eighty miles an 
hour. 

The wheels are singing a song of the 
states 

As we pass the crowd at the crossing 
gates. 


Cuorus (rapidly): 





Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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‘Missouri, Missouri, Missouri, 

Montana, Montana, Montana, 

Nevada, Nevada, Nevada. 
(Train sounds) 


Fimst READER: 

There will be uplands again, 

And crouching buttes to follow, and 
fewer men, 

But nothing to race but smoke on the 
canyon walls, 

And the hollow shafts of sun 

Drinking blue wine of. the Sierra 
snows, 

Or the vigil lights 

Blinking green and white 

As the engine crawls 

Into the rocky side 

Of the Great Divide. 

(Slacken speed to chugging effect) 
Seconp REAvER (slowly): 

Upgrade is slow, and we puff as we 
climb 

And the thrust of the piston beats 
tardy time, 

When the stacks are belching a 
thundercloud, 

The double-header engines pant out 
loud. 

Cuorus (slowly): 

lin-ne-so-ta, Min-ne-so-ta, Min-ne- 
so-ta, 

(‘ol-o-ra-do, Col-o-ra-do, Col-o-ra-do. 
( Faster ) 

/-ri-zo-na, A-ri-zo-na, A-ri-zo-na, 

( Faster ) 

( alifornia, California, California. 
(Bring train to stop, keep idling) 
SECOND READER: 

We will sprint with the dusk once 
more 

For the dim shore of the Pacific 

Before the sun touches the sea 

In a hiss of golden steam, 

And run upon quiet beaches 

Only to see old men 

Reach again and again 

For the warm sand, 

And let it fall from hand to hand, 

Lost in a dream. 

First READER: 

Fifty thousand towns all stitched to- 
gether 

By a double thread of silver glinting 
in the sun, 

‘A quarter million miles of shining 
tether 

Binding all the forty-eight states as 
one. 

Three thousand miles and no stop for 
customs 

Three thousand miles on one kind of 
money, 

Three thousand miles on American 
slang, 


Three thousand miles and only one 
ticket. 
Freedom begins with the Boston & 
Maine, 
Democracy ends with the old Santa 
Fe. 
First ANNOUNCER (sprightly): 
Morning is coming. 
SECOND ANNOUNCER: 
Who wants to meet the sun? 
First ANNOUNCER: 
East Coast Limited on Track Twenty- 
One. 
SECOND ANNOUNCER: 
All aboard. ( Fading ) 
(Train starts. Fades.) 





From A Day in Manhattan, by A. M. Sullivan. 
Reprinted by permission of E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., publishers, in the United States. 


A. M. Sullivan, 112 pages, 
$2.00. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| A DAY IN MANHATTAN, by 


All modern arts take many and 
varied forms. Poetry is no exception. 
A. M. Sullivan’s A Day in Manhat- 
tan is representative of one of the 
most striking new forms in poetry— 








A. M. SULLIVAN 


M. SULLIVAN is the President ot 

the Poetry Society of America 
and Associate Editor of Dun’s Review. 
Since its initial broadcast in 1933, many 
of America's outstanding poets have ap- 
peared on his “New :Poetry” program, 
featured by the Mutual Network. For 
the past several years Mr. Sullivan has 
honored us by serving as one of the 
judges in the Poetry Division of the 
Scholastic Awards. 
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poetry adapted to recitation over the 
radio; poetry in symphonic form. 

Five s are included in A Day 
in M n: “Midnight Caravan,” 
“Transcontinental,” “A Day in Man- 
hattan,” “Psalm Against the Dark- 
ness,” and “Song of the Soil.” 

In “Midnight Caravan,” Sullivan 
celebrates the high spirits, and the 
fatigue, of the drivers of the long line 
of trucks from Philadelphia to New 
York —the men who carry Jersey 
vegetables to the metropolitan mar- 
kets. But he also celebrates their 
rough but firm sense of responsibility 
for getting their trucks to market and 
back again safely, and without dam- 
age to others. 

“Transcontinental” is a strong yet 
homely song to a grand continent, 
as seen from train windows, and to 
all those who have helped to build 
on its face a great democratic nation. 

In “A Day in Manhattan,” Sulli- 
can combines in a grand symphony 
the varied noises of a great city, in- 
terpreting them in terms of the 
human striving they represent. The 
poem ends with a further interpre- 
tation of the meaning of life in Amer- 
ica today, as it has grown out of 
chaos and travels on into eternity. 

The “Psalm Against Darkness” 
might almost be said to be a con- 
tinuation of “A Day in Manhattan,” 
in that the poet pictures greed, vio- 
lence, and oppression, taken to- 
gether, almost as the only sin against 
the Holy Ghost, and winds up with 
a plea for spiritual understanding as 
the only force needed to bring us to 
cherish freedom, nobility, and 
beauty. 

In “Song of the Soil,” Sullivan 
sings the praises of the good earth 
almost as Whitman might, and did. 

Many men, from profound philoso- 
phers to humble village priests have 
observed that, today, we live in a 
world from which spiritual meanings 
have passed, a world in which nten 
and women—perhaps the half of all 
of us—still go to church, but behave 
daily and hourly as if we didn’t know 
what religion is all about. Sullivan 
writes as if he knew, and wanted to 
tell us so dynamically that we can 
not fail to understand, that only 
through a spiritual understanding of 
faith, hope, and love can the world 
be saved from its present madness. 

—Wiu1AM L. Connor 
Superintendent of Schools 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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An American Visitor from England Tells Us What We 


Can Do to Make Hitler and Goebbels Grind Their Teeth 


By Beatrice Warde 


in the past two years both came 

to me in High School auditori- 
ums. And when I tell you that I've 
spent all but the last month of those 
two in land, saw the Bat- 
tle of Britain oe fought out four 
miles over my back survived 
the London blitz and came over on 
a convoy, _ may well ask what 
could possibly take place in any high 
school auditorium that could out- 
rank all that. So I'll tell you. And 
you'll find that you come into the 
story before the second part of it 
ends. 

The first begins with me sit- 
ting in he Lanse “elkcs of the 
American Outpost in Great Britain, 
wondering whether to answer an in- 
sistent telephone. It’s a Saturday 
noon, most of the volunteer workers 
have left to fulfill lecture engage- 
ments, or to shop for the books and 
things‘ that we need to help the 
schools, shops, etc. which are organ- 
izing “America Weeks,” “America 
Days.” Whoever is on the other end 
of that phone is probably expecting 
the Outpost to know what's the in- 
scription on the base of the Statue 
of Liberty, or what American song is 
the nearest national equivalent of 
“Rule Britannia,” or any other of the 
hundreds of questions that show the 
friendly interest of the Britishers in 
all things American. 

Grudgingly I lift the receiver—and 
then my tingles as I learn that 
our best lecturer, Professor Arthur 
Newell, is laid low with the sort of 
quick-and-hard flu that visits a coun- 
try which has almost forgotten what 
orange juice looks like. Seven hun- 
dred people will be gathering this 
afternoon (moans his secretary) to 
hear him give a lecture on “The 


Ti two biggest thrills I've had 
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Fitzpatrick in Collier's 


Dr. Goebbels’ scientific methods of “mind warfare” con- 
sist of splitting tactics: getting us to distrust our allies. 


Background of American History,” 
under the auspices of the Board of 
Education, in a school which is open- 
ing a new course in American His- 
tory for people between 14 and 18. 
All the likely substitutes have been 
rung up, none can be located. Will I 
please step in and save the day? 

It isn’t a matter of giving them the 
whole of United States history in 40 
minutes; what they want is a talk 
from a real American citizen that 
will help them to understand and 
digest what they are going to be 
reading in the history-books. Some- 
thing that will make the U. S. A. 
seem more real, less like that fara- 
way spun-sugar land they see in the 
movies. 

That explains how I came to be 
on the platform of that assembly- 
room, in a big co-ed school in a hard- 
blitzed suburb of London, standin 
to attention for the “Star-Spangl 
Banner” and scanning the audience 
to determine what in the world I was 
going to say. I had no lack of ideas; 
what patriotic American could be 
tongue-tied with such a subject to 
develop? The question was, how 
thuch and what did they really want 
to know? One glance at the eager, 
serious, slightly apprehensive young 
faces (they hadn't expected a 
woman) and I had my answer. I 
could safely tell them the inner truth 
about America: they would under- 
stand. I could boil it down into four 
words: America is an experiment, 
and go on to remind them that the 


whole of our national history is a 
gigantic set of tests and trails of cer- 
tain assumptions which our founder- 
fathers laid down as “self evident”— 
and which Hitler, of course, calls 
false assumptions. 

I told them: if Democracy weren't 
true, if it turned out that you could 
not after all trust the Average Man 
to be right in the long run, if Hitler 
could prove his basic theory that the 
people at large are dumb sheep— 
then, there just wouldn't be any more 
United States of America, in any real 
sense. There would just be a large 
piece of geography, filled with peo- 
ple realizing that they'd been wrong 
from the very beginning. (I told 
them that that wasn’t going to hap- 
pen, and that their own behavior, as 
citizens of a democracy under fire, 
had helped us Americans back to 
faith in the human spirit after the 
fall of the French Republic. ) 

“Always remember,” I said, “that 
Americans are constantly trying to 
prove something—the very thing that 
the Nazis are ing to disprove. 
English people, and indeed all for- 
eigners, think of us as extremely thin- 
skinned; good at laying down the 
law but very touchy about criticism. 
Well, if you were carrying on some 
huge, costly experiment wouldn’t you 
say ‘shush’ to any critic who came 
barging in?” 

t speech was a great success, 
if I say so myself. Seventy-one of the 
students wrote to me afterwards— 
members of the “America Society” of 
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that school. Apart from the key words 
“America is an experiment,” the thing 
they remembered best was a demon- 
stration of how a baseball pitcher winds 
up. To them baseball was ms’ an over- 
grown form of “rounders,” a kid game; 
they had no more realized what skill it 
involved, than we realize what extreme 
skill is needed to play cricket well. They 
think of “football” chiefly as the high- 
speed English soccer, and naturally 
imagine that our American Rugby, with 
its heavily-padded uniforms, must be 
relatively slow and dull. Yes, in this so- 
called age of rapid communication it is 
still possible for British and American 
young people to startle each other 
with what each side takes for granted. 


More Understanding Needed 


The trouble with us all—yes, all of us 
democrats here, and there too—is that 
we've been expecting to gain under- 
standing of each other the way a yel- 
low-bill bird gets its worm: poked right 


. down the throat without any effort. In’ 


one way the British are ahead of us in 
that business of reaching out for real 
understanding. They at least know they 
are ignorant—of the little American de- 
tails that make the difference between 
“real life” here and the life of the head- 
lines and the movies. We haven't even 
gone that far; you'd be surprised how 
many people have told me, since I 
‘landed on this side, that they know 
just what things must be like in Eng- 
fand, as they’d been reading the news- 
papers! (I said to one of them: “Then 
you know how it feels to come down to 
breakfast all dressed up for the egg-of- 
the-month,” and he said “Huh?”) 

I let off steam on that subject during 
the second of those: big thrills I men- 
tioned. It was in my own high school 
in New York (Horace Mann) where for 
four years I'd sat through daily assem- 
blies wondering if I could possibly get 
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famous enough to come back and stand 
on that — and bore the student 
body as hard as I'd been bored myself. 
But when the great moment came, it 
was quite a lively occasion. The stu- 
dents were all engaged in sensible forms 
of war work; but in America today that 
means long term war work without any 
great amount of glamor and thrill in it. 


A Blow at Goebbels 


So I was able to remind them that 
it's within the power of any citizen of 
the U. S. A., at any age over 7, to strike 
a direct personal blow at the most dan- 
gerous man in Germany—not the squall- 
ing Hitler, but Dr. Joseph Goebbels, 
whose scientific methods of “mind-war- 
fare” are the real “Secret Weapon” of 
this war. They wefe strong enough to 
pull down France. They consist largely 
of splitting tactics: divide class from 
class, set one country distrusting an- 
other, get your enemies snarling at each 
other, then strike while their attention 
is diverted. If he can get that dirty 
work done by unconscious stooges, 
thinks Goebbels, all the better. And 
people who merely close their ears to 
rimors and jokes-against-the-ally are 
not people that he is afraid of. It’s the 
people who fight back that upset Goeb- 
bel’s plans: the people who can figure 
out what he wants us to do and then 
do P caper the opposite. 

or instance, there is a shortage of 
paper and books in England today, at 
the very moment when ks are most 
needed as “ambassadors of understand- 
ing” between our two countries. That 
delights Goebbels, but he wouldn’t be 
so glad to hear that your school, and 
some similar school in England, had 
each formed a “Books Across the Sea” 
group and were exchanging good-will 
ifts of books that explain America to 
ritain and vice versa. He would hate 
to hear that your school was corre- 





Beatrice Warde (daughter of May 
Lamberton Becker) in the room of 
the American Outpost in London, 
where a collection of books about 
America is available to Britons. 


sponding with an English “opposite 
number,” young people on each side 
contributing paragraphs to the weekly 
letter that would gradually make each 
scene seem “real” to the other side. 

If you can make your own book 
called “This Is America,” or “This Is 
My State” out of any news-clippings, 
picture-postcards, sketches from the 
Art Class, bits off the school notice- 
board and traditional recipes or folk- 
songs, that might well make Goebbels 
grind his teeth, for the idea of a scrap- 
book exchange appeals to everybody. 
Put in little “Sally Ife” scraps that seem 
quite commonplace to you, until you 
realize that an English bus-ticket would 
be a novelty to you. Label everything, 
throw out anything that isn’t charac- 
teristic, put all items loose (not 
mounted up) into an envelope and post 
it (as a letter, because it contains writ- 
ing) to “Books Across the Sea,” Ald- 
wych House, London WC2, England, 
marking on the envelope whom it comes 
from and what part of America it is 
documenting. Some day you will re- 
ceive in exchange a similar British 
packet, all full of rarities that seem 
commonplace to the folks over there. 


Do Your Part 


There is one other practical, immedi- 
ate form of Goebbels-fighting that you 
can go in for before sundown Sls 
Send for that new pamphlet called Di- 
vide and Conquer from the Office of 
Facts and Figures (515—22nd Street, 
Washington) and ng | it. You have 
probably seen a copy, but if you own 
one, and keep it circulating sy: | all 
the le you know, pretty soon there 
wont any “innocent stooges for 
Goebbels” in your neighborhood~any 
more despair-talkers, any more well- 
meaning people who repeat funny jokes 
against our allies of the United Nations. 

Every time you bring that phrase 
“United Nations” into the conversa- 
tion you are hitting back at Goebbels, 
who is sorry it was ever invented. There 
are a hundred ways of making folks 
more conscious of the truth behind the 
motto “United We Stand, Divided We 
Fall.” I've seen how they do_it in bat- 
tered but unbroken Britain, and I think 
that our quick, imaginative minds could 
whirl the idea forward. 

What’s your suggestion? Don’t start 


by thinking of 140 million le. 
Think of what your crowd could do be- 
fore next Tuesday . . . and of what 
would happen if we all did sit back and 
let little Dr. Goebbels get away with it. 





“Ss, "TJ 
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THE OPEN ROAD 


lies, 
The twisted elms where the brown owls 
call 


And I've seldom a shilling to call my 
own, 

And there’s never a girl I'd marry, 

I thank the Lord I'm a rolling stone 

With never a care to carry. . 

I talk to the stars as they come and go 

On every night from July to June; 

I'm free of the speech of the winds that 
blow, 

And I know what weather will sing 
what tune. . 

I sow no seed and I pay no rent, 

And I thank no man for his bounties, 

But I've a treasure that’s never spent, 

I'm lord of a dozen counties.° 





With Robert Louis Stevenson too 
we have ventured more often into 
the realm of prose than of poetry. 
But he has written many a poem 
about the joys of life in the open. 
This one you may sing—if you know 
the tune: 


Give to me the life I love, 


Let the lave go by me, 
Give the heaven above 
And the nigh me 


Bed in the bush with stars to see 


Bread I dip in the river — 
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Not to autumn will I yield, 
Not to winter even! 


We do not think of Christina Ros- 
setti as an out-of-door person. Yet 
she wrote this alluring song of 
spring. 

Spring Quiet 

Gone were but the winter, 

Come were but the spring, 

I would go to « covert 

Where the birds sing; 

Where in the white thorn 

Singeth a thrush, 


a robin sings 


In the holly bush. 


Full of fresh scents 

Are the budding boughs, 
Arching high over 

A cool green house, 


Full of sweet scents 


And whi . ; 
Which esteth Soft: 


' “Here dwell in safety, 
Here dwell alone, 
With a clear stream 
And a mossy stone.” 


No page of poems about the vaca- 
tion world can omit these lines of 
Walt Whitman's: 


Afoot and light-hearted, I take to the 
road, ‘3 
Siete. tabs, the werk belies me, 
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The long brown path before me, lead- 
ing Giaweer races 

Henceforth I ask not good-fortune — I 
myself am good-fortune; - 

Henceforth I whimper no more, post- 
pone no more, need nothing, 

Strong and content I travel the open 
road. 


For this song of Thomas Hey- 
wood's we go back to the 17th Cen- 
tury. The first line, at least, will find 
response in the heart of every 
camper: 


Pack, clouds, away! and welcome, day! 
With night we banish sorrow. 

Sweet air, blow soft; mount, lark, aloft 
To give my Leve good-morrow! 
Wings from the wind to please her 


mind, 
Notes from the lark I'll borrow: 
Bird, prune thy wing! nightingale, sing! 
To give my Love good-morrow 





And here's a poem by Emily 
Bronte who tells us in her title that 


I've Been Wandering 


I've been wandering in the greenwoods, 
And ‘mid flowery, smiling plains; 

I've been listening to the dark floods, 
To the thrush’s thrilling strains. 


I've been where the poplar is springing 
From the fair commie ground, 
Where the nightingale is singing 


With a solemn, plaintive sound. 


If you wish to go back still far- 
ther for a song to celebrate the call 
of the out-of-doors, here is one from 


“The Song of Solomon”: 


“Rise up, my love, my fair one, and 
come away. 

For, lo, the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of the singing of birds is 
come, 

And the voice of the turtle is heard in 


our land; 
The fig tree ripenth her green figs, 
And the vines are in blossom, 
They give forth their fragrance. 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come 
away. 





*Reprinted from Poems, 1908-1919, by John 
Drinkwater, by permission of Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Publishers. 











Mexican Gov't Rwy. Systems 
When you think of Spain you think of 
things like mantillas, bullfights, the 
soft language, fountains. You'll find 
all these in Mexican cities like Taxco. 


pulpit, a black-robed Viking 

preaches in Swedish; into a rain- 
swept cove, oil-skinned Frenchmen 
pilot their fishing smacks; in an open 
market, an old woman in a mantilla 
bargains for a black and yellow 
bugle bird; on a mountain trail a 
Swiss digs his alpenstock into earth 
for support; beneath the shadows of 
Parliament Building, policemen in 
shakos mount guard; in a glen, kilted 
miners dance to the skirl of bag- 
pipes. ... 
Vignettes of Europe? Not at all. 
Vignettes of America. 

Our big continent is dotted with 
European nations in miniature. 
Within the boundaries of states and 
provinces, in out-of-the-way ham- 
lets, isolated peninsulas, even in 
small cities, men cling to the tradi- 


B rnin, a carved and painted 
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TRAVEL ESSAY 





HOW TO SEE EUROPE 


The Scandinavian Countries, England, France, Spain — 
Name a Country You’ve Always Wanted to Visit, Then 
See It in Miniature Right Here in North America 


By Priscilla Jaquith 


tions, languages, and food of their 
native land. 

If you want to travel abroad, you 
need not leave this continent. Simply 
visit America’s Europe. You can 
choose from a score of foreign coun- 
tries: Spain, Sweden, France, Eng- 
land, Norway, Scotland, Switzerland, 
and many others. Foreign lands right 
at your doorstep, in easy reach for a 
two- or three-week vacation. 

Take Sweden, for instance. 
Sweden isn’t far from here. Six hun- 
dred miles, about; most of the way 
along one of the country’s best high- 
ways, U.S. 1. It lies in the northern- 
most crook of Maine, a colony of five 
towns, Jamtland, Vastmanland, Rista, 
Stockholm and New Sweden. 

When you turn off the main high- 
way route to route 161, you'll reach 
rolling farmlands set in thick pine 
woods among hills and lakes. And in 
those trim farmhouses, at home 
among pines, hills, and lakes, live 
two thousand Swedes. 

They speak Swedish among them- 
selves—listen to Swedish sermons in 
cosy churches with gaily painted 
pews that might have been trans- 
planted beam by beam from the old 
country; gossip in Swedish in neigh- 
borhood stores with shelves piled 
with a jumble of everything from 
kerosene to sugar like the stores in 
upland villages. 


Province of Quebec Tourist Association 


Sh ee ae he : = mad 





Vest Michigan Tourist & Resort Association 
This might be Holland, Europe, but it 
isn’t. It’s a scene in the Dutch com- 
munity of Holland, Mich. in Tulip Time. 


If you like a bit of Scotch burr in 
your conversation, drive to Cape 
Breton or Prince Edward Island. 

It's a grand drive, especially along 
the gravel road that circles Cape 
Breton Island, dipping from rocky 
headlands to beaches hung with fish- 
ing nets drying in the sun, then ris- 
ing to rugged peaks and descendiny 
to glens like those of old Scotland. 

You'll enjoy the little fishing vil- 
lages of these islands, the cobbled 
streets and houses with overhanging 
second stories like those of Glasgow. 

And of course, if you're lucky 
enough to be in the islands on a 
Scottish holiday, don’t miss the gath- 
—s of the clans—with songs in 
Gaelic, bagpipe music by kilted 
Highlanders, fling competitions, and 
tossing of the caber. Biggest of these 
is the Highland Games at Antigonish 
in July to which flock Scots from the 
islands as well as Nova Scotia's 
northwestern Scottish section. 

On your way back from Scotland, 
why not stop off in France? Though 
one or two Acadian villages are 
sprinkled among the islands’ Scotch 
settlements, most are gathered in the 
Evangeline country of Nova Scotia. 
In this section stretching for about 


ireland? Wrong again. This rural scene 


with its stretch of sea and thatch-roof 


cottage is just around the corner in 
the Gaspe country in Quebec, Canada. 
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thirty miles along the Bay of Fundy, 
you'll pass pe a villages where 
men still speak the French of the 
Bourbons. To get close to these Aca- 
dians, leave the main highway and 
skirt the shore or explore the inland 
country over the trail. 

If you prefer to visit a French city, 
we suggest Quebec; for a glimpse of 
France's countryside, the Lauren- 
tians. If you would like to visit the 
rugged shores of Brittany, there’s the 
drive around the Gaspe Peninsula. 

As you motor through this recently 
discovered foreign country, you'll see 
French peasants driving oxen yoked 
to two-wheeled carts, women cook- 
ing in outdoor bake ovens, fishermen 
spreading cod on drying racks on 
sunny beaches. (And, of course, 
there’s our own New Orleans—that 
beautiful city which retains the 
grace, flavor, food and architecture 
of its early French settlers. ) 

If you'd like to go to England, you 
have two choices: one, contemporary 
England in Ottawa, Victoria, or Van- 
couver, Canada; the other, a strange 
survival of Shakespeare's England 
along isolated Cape Hatteras. 

Most people like to spend several 
days —— Ottawa’s Government 
Buildings and shops, watching po- 
licemen in hats like those of London 
bobbies, listening to English instead 
of American, enjoying tea and scones. 

As for old England, if you like fish- 
ing and words like “disencourage” 
and “prithee” peppered through your 
companions’ talk, turn your car south 
to Elizabeth City, below Norfolk, 
and ferry across Oregon inlet to 
Mantao, North Carolina. 

Get a guide there or you'll get lost 
on the roadless cape. Then let all 
but ten or fifteen pounds of air out 
of your tires (so they won't sink in 
the sand), and drive south down the 
peninsula. There's the finest fishing 
in the world there, residents say— 
surf casting for sea and channel bass, 
mostly. 

When you reach Hatteras Village, 
youll find a sleepy settlement of 
frame shacks on posts, and one small 
hotel. Occasionally you'll see women 
in homespun. 

Another trip abroad for a simple 
vacation leads to America’s Switzer- 
land—Swiss, West Virginia, 550 miles 


— 





Greek sponge fishermen in Florida with 
their haul. On holidays they change 
these workaday clothes for their na- 
tive curled-toed slippers and skirts. 


away. This tiny hamlet of Swiss set- 
tlers who have retained their lan- 
guage, traditions, food, and even 
costumes lies among the Alleghenies 
near Charleston, West Virginia. 

Driving through, you would never 
guess its nationality. But if you stop 
and persuade a family to give you 
room and board for a week or two, 
you will find yourself drinking the 
rich chocolate and eating the honey 
and croissants of Swiss breakfasts, 
listening to the idiomatic French or 
German of your Swiss hosts, and 
hiking along trails up mountains like 
miniature Alps. 

Now for « longer trip. . . . A third 
of the way across America, in rich 
farmland and dairy country, cluster 
half a dozen tiny Norwegian towns. 
Dirt and gravel roads wind to these 
remote hamlets, scattered in a patch 
about twenty-five by sixteen miles 
across southeastern Minnesota and 
northeastern Iowa. Nearby, in Michi- 
gan, you'll also find the Dutch com- 
munity of Holland, which is fast be- 
coming an important tulip center. 


About Spain, there’s definite infor- 
mation. Some travelers plump for 
California’s mission cities ‘like Santa 
Barbara, others for Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, but most agree that you'll 
find America’s Spain in Mexico. 
There youll find open markets, 
frijoles, mantillas, bullfights, and 
siestas. 

In all of these foreign lands, you 
can stay for two days or three weeks 


This looks like Paris, but it’s really 
Pirates’ Alley (named after Jean La- 
fitte) located in the heart of the 
famous French Quarter of New Orleans. 


















and enjoy yourself. In others, of 
which we can list only a few, you 
will enjoy an afternoon or a day. 

Among such Graustarks is Amer- 
ica’s Portugal—villages of cranberry 
pickers in the interior of Cape Cod, 
and fishermen along the coast off the 
highways. 

If you're down in Florida, visit 
Greece—the colony of Greek sponge 
fishermen in Tarpon Springs. On 
feast days the men wear their native 
costumes, curled-toed slippers and 
yard-wide skirts. Every day they 
speak Greek or broken English and 
fish from high-prowed gaudily 
painted boats like those used by their 
ancestors near Athens centuries ago. 

When you're near Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, take time to listen to a 
real German band at one of the 
Wednesday evening concerts in Lake 
Park and eat apfel pfannkuchen and 


German duck. 





Reprinted from the Rockefeller Center Maga- 
zine, by permission of the author. 
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SHARPEN YOUR WIES 


ASK YOU ANOTHER 


1. DID YOU SEE THE POINT? 


Read carefully “United We Stand,” on page 19. Then 
mark T for True or F for False before each of the following. 


1._Americans are more “on the defensive” than British people 
are. 

2.__Americans consider Democracy a proved, tested, and fin- 
ished type of government. 

8.—British and American young people at least speak the same 
language about sports. 

4.__Newspapers cannot give us the intimate details about daily 
life in England. 

5.—Dr. Goebbels is delighted to have us joke about our allies. 

6.—Close knowledge of the daily lives of our allies will help 
win the war. 

7.._A man with a gloomy war outlook helps our enemies. 

8.—Britain is ma books to America , Aon the English 


boek market is flooded. 


ll. ARE YOU STYLE-CONSCIOUS? 


Read carefully “Transcontinental,” on page 17. Then 
check the qualities which “Transcontinental” does not have. 
1.—Strong, varied rhythmic patterns. 
2.__New and interesting rhymes. 
3.—Sharp images. 
4.__Restrained, philosophical writing. 
5.—Careful character analysis. 


ill. DO YOU KNOW THE FACTS? 


Read carefully “How to See Europe at Home” on page 22. 
Then write T for True or F for False before each of the 
following statements. 

1.—_There is a Stockholm in Maine. 

2.—Cape Breton is like Glasgow. 

3.—Gaelic is Scotch. 

4.._Acadians speak the French of the Bourbons. 
5._-Shakespeare would have felt at home in Cape Hatteras. 
6.—This continent's most authentic Spain is in California. 
7.._Frijoles is a Swedish word. 

8.—You can find Greece in Florida. 

9.__German bands have always played in Milwaukee. 
10.—Pfannkuchen is a Danish dish. 


IV. LET’S PLAY POETS 


Read the “Poetry Album,” page 21. Then match the name 
in the column on the right with the phrase in the column 
on the left: 
1.._Is lord of a dozen countries. (a) Walt Whitman 
2.—Seeks not wealth, hope nor 
love. (b) John Drinkwater 

8.—Dwells alone with a clear 
stream. 

4.__Will borrow notes from the 
lark. 

5.—Will travel the open road. 


V. DO YOU GET THE IDEA? 
Read “The Tale of Anahuac” on page 25. Then check the 
one true statement in each of the following groups. 
1 The moral of this story is: (a) fight evil with evil 
(b) the end justifies the means 
(c) be and cheerful 
2. Anahuac was: (a) a normal, ha boy 
(b) a —— hilosopher 
(c) a , mature nality 
8. ’Coatl: (a) himself iaswel a. 
(b) called on other to destroy mankind 
(c) taught men to themselves 





(c) Robert Louis Stevenson 
(d) Thomas Heywood 
(e) Christina Rosetti 


READ! WRITE! SPEAK! 


THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 


1. What are the ‘2 qualities of the great peoples who are 
fighting on our side 
2. Ly our newspapers give a fair picture of the American 
le? 
ard What part of America would you like most to visit? 
4. What do plays like “Transcontinental” do for the war effort? 
5. What other “travel poets” might be added to the “Poetry 
Album”? 


THINGS TO WRITE ABOUT 


1. British, Chinese, Dutch, or Russians whom I have known 
and liked. 

2. Short essays on American life for the “scrap book” plan. 

8. “Grousing’—the most powerful secret weapon. 

4. The legend I remember and like best. 

5. The place I would like best to visit. 


THINGS TO READ 


Golden Tales from Faraway, by Charles J. Finger 

The Age of Fable, by Thomas Bulfinch 

“Postmarked London,” by W. D. Bayles, Saturday Evening 
Post, February 21, 1942. 

Mexican Interlude, by Joseph Henry Jackson. 


MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Mark R for a right statement, W for a wrong statement. 
Key on e 48. (1-2 from “Poetry Album’; 3-7 from 
“United We Stand”; 8-10 from “Tale of Anahuac”; 11-15 
from “Transcontinental.” ) 


1A jar of cookies is enticing to most children. 

2.__F lowers, ay and sunshine are bounties of nature. 
3.—A citizen who gives grudging to the war effort is patriotic. 
4.__An a state amc assures ecigtinas.” 
5.—No court should convict a man on assumptions of guilt. 
6.—It is always pleasant to be greeted by a snarling dog. 
7.——Rubber, tin, and steel are being diverted to war uses. 
8.—Dopey was a hideous dwarf in the movie “Snow White.” 
9—E between brothers is natural. 
10.—A may result from the dislodging of a boulder. 
11._—_Silt in quantity may change a river's course. 
12.The clamor of a big city is restful to tired nerves. 
18.—After an air raid many buildings are reduced to rubble. 
14.__The conquered people of Europe hope some day to be- 








come . 
15.—A paupered country finds it hard to resist the invaders. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


adobe cuartel (a débi kwir tél), p. 25. A Mexican dwelling 
made of sun-dried bricks. 

caber (kd bér), p. 22. A beam or pole, used in Gaelic tossing 
games as a trial of strength. 

carom (kér iim), p. 17. To strike and rebound. 

cordillere (kér dil ydr 4), p. 29. A mountain range, or system. 

shako (shak6), p. 22. A kind of stiff military headdress. 

teocalli (ta 6 kal yé), p. 38. A Mexican temple, usually built 
on the summit of a pyramidal mound. 

vignette (vin yét), p: 22. A small picture or illustration; a 
miniature representation. 


COMING NEXT WEEK (May 25-30) 


sean ty Sng meaten Se Cie San y: 
“Cinders in the Blood,” by Nelson Peery, First Prize, Auto- 


b sketch. 
““Bithinguiched Service Cross,” by Mark Murphy. 


Prepared by Gladys Schmitt and Gretta Baker ... Answers on page 43 
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A Mexican tale of how a boy and his dog 
outsmarted the evil monster ‘Coatl who 
had brought slavery and war to the land 


aL. 
The Tale of ANAHUAC 


of El Valle in Mexico and tied 
my horses in the shade of the 
adobe cuartel, or prison. Someone 
inside the prison was singing as he 
twanged a guitar, and this was the 


song : 


-“Beautiful bloom guard me! 
Keep away evil! 
Grant I may grow old in peace! 
Hikuli Flower, guard me 
Much do I thank thee for being 
what thou art!” 


(ys hot day,I rode into the town 


The singer sang in the slow style 
of people of the open, with long 
spaces between the lines, and the 
tune was pleasant enough, though 
somewhat sad. After I had fed and 
watered my three horses, I walked 
about the town, which did not take 
long to do because it was only one 
street and that a short one. There 
was nothing to see except men asleep 
in the shade and dogs wandering 
about in the dusty road and children 
playing. When I got back to my 
horses, I saw the man in the prison 
(there was only one) looking sadly 
out of the window through the bars. 
I nodded to him for politeness’ sake 
because he was looking at me; then 
came a surprise, for he said, “Good 
day, Don Carlos,” in Mexican. 

It was a rise, because I had 
never been in that place before and 
did not know the man, but I lifted 
a hand and called in return, “Good 
day,” though I thought it could not 
have been a very good day for him 
in that cell. 

Then he called to my dog, “Good 
Jock,” naming its name, and Jock 
looked up and wagged his tail, so I 
was sure that he knew the man’s 


voice. Naturally, all that led to talk, 
and I found that the man knew me 
because he had herded sheep near a 
town called Knickerbocker in Texas. 
Although I did not know him, I had 
friends in that town. 


By Charles J. Finger 


Then it came out that he was in 
prison because he had quarreled 
with someone, and he would be free 
on payment of a two dollar fine. I 
found the officer, who was also the 
barber, paid the fine, and Pedro 
stepped outside a free man. As I was 
going nowhere, only seeing the 
places I stopped at, and as he had 
nowhere to go and was looking for 
work, I let him ride one of the horses, 
and we went to the west. 

That evening we made camp in a 
pleasant on, a mountain stream 
when the western sky was rose and 
gold. Pedro did his share of the work 
—looking after the horses and build- 
ing a fire—and I noticed that he 
seemed very much pleased when he 
found a cactus in bloom, the kind 
called peyote. He touched the flower 
gently, as a child might, then re- 
marked, “It is the best flower in the 
world.” 

I nodded, to please him, thinking 
that there were flowers that were 
grander, but that Pedro had not seen 
very much living in that desert coun- 


“It was ’Coatl’s flower,” he said. 

Then he began to push little twigs 
into the fire and watched them melt 
into flame, all the while humming 
the tune he had been singing in 
prison to the accompaniment of a 
guitar, perhaps the jailor’s. 

“You read books,” he said preés- 
ently. “Did you find anything about 
Anahuac in them?” 

“I remember the name, but no 
more,” I told him. 

“Did you read about the Smoking 
Mountain, Popocatepetl?” he next 
asked. 

“} have seen it,” I said. “It is near 
the City of Mexico.” 

“You are the first man I ever saw 
who has seen it,” he exclaimed, and 















looked at me as if I had done some- 
thing wonderful. 

“Does fire come out of it?” was his 
next question. 

“Only a little smoke and ashes,” I 
told him. Then I asked, “What has 
the Smoking Mountain to do with 
the cactus flower; or the cactus 
flower with Anahuac?” 

“I heard the tale told by my 
mother’s mother, who heard it from 
her mother; and it is very old and 
wonderful,” he answered. “I thought 
of it when I was in prison, for if I 
had remembered the words of Ana- 
huac, I would not have been there. 
I got there because of a quarrel, and 
Anahuac said, ‘A wise man will as 
soon run into fire as into a quarrel.’ 
If I had heeded that, I would not 
have been in the trouble you found 
me.” ; 

I knew that he was coming to the 
tale in his round-about way, so I said 
nothing. 

“As for the flower,” remarked 
Pedro, “it means that we are happy 
only when we see beauty, not when 
we burn ourselves up trying to get 
money.” 

For a little while Pedro pushed 
twigs into the fire, then when the 
silver moon came sliding up the sky 
from behind the hills, he began. 


EVERYONE in Mexico knows or 
has heard of Popocatepetl, and almost 
everyone knows that the name means 
“Smoking Mountain.” Once it was 
like any other mountain, tree-cov- 
ered and beautiful, rose-colored 
when the sun touched it in the early 
morning and like a purple cloud in 
the evening. Then came a day when 
thunder rolled and lightning flashed, 
and there were deep rumblings in 
the earth—a day of storm so fearful 
that people ran into their houses and 
hid. When the storm passed, the top 
of the mountain had changed. It 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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seemed to have blown off; and violet 
black smoke came from it. Some say 
the smoke took shape as aos ges then 
as a bird, then as a fe giant. A 
shadow that stilled the song of birds lay 
over the valley. Red lava ran down 
the mountain side, scorching growing 
things and killing trees. Then they say 
that ’Coatl came out of the smoke. He 
stalked down the mountain side, a 
mighty giant, and into the valley, and 
wherever he stepped, things died. No 
one talked to him and few saw him, 
for when word came that he was on 
the way to a place, people fled and hid. 
For days he went about spoiling things. 
Then one night, in the shape of a ser- 
pent, he flew away, leaving a trail of 
sparks in the sky. People were thankful 
that he had gone, and they hoped they 
would never see him again. They went 
on with their work, for the Toltecs were 
a gentle and kindly folk. That was the 
coming and the going of ‘Coatl, or 
Xiuhcoatl, as some called him. 

"Coatl flew to a land called Texcatil- 
. where he came to earth in a val- 
ey of great beauty and lay there in 
the form of a serpent, breathing out fire 
and smoke which scorched wherever it 
touched. Thereupon the king of that 
place called on his people to come out 
with their bows and arrows to kill the 
creature, and they came. One group of 
men lined themselves on one side of 
the valley; another lined on the other 
side. Then they shot, the while a strange 
mist hung about the giant. But instead 
of the arrows killing “Coatl, they killed 
men—their own friends and brothers. 
Anger filled the people’s hearts, not so 
much against the giant as against one 
another. In a short time, everyone was 
shooting and killing and hating, while 
’Coatl roared his pleasure, for he had 
brought war into the land. 


+ 
| Sgpsagan FINGER packed the first 
part of his life with adventure. 
then spent his last years writing books 
about what he had seen and heard in 
exciting parts of the world which he 
had visited. When he was 16 he left 
England (where he had been born in 
1871), and sailed before the mast to 
South America. There he followed 
Magellan's trail to the Pacific, was ship- 
wrecked in Patagonia, sailed the Straits, 
later twice rounded Cape Horn. He ex- 
plored the Andes, served as guide to an 
ornithological expedition in Tierra del 
Fuego, answered the call of the gold rush 
in Klondike gold fields, from there went 
to Camada, to Mexico, to Texas. 
When Mr. Finger was 50 he settled 
down to writing his adventures into 28 
books. His first, Choice of the Crowd, 
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“Ho! Ho!” he bellowed. “Brave sport! 
Brave sport! Keep on.” 

After a time people came to see what 
folly they had guilty of, because 
it was not only killing they had done, 
but destroying, too, burning houses and 
laying gardens waste. 

The king of the land went to ‘Coatl, 
who was looking down from the top of 
a mountain, spoke hot words, for 
he was not cowardly, although some- 
times very foolish. 

“You have brought mischief here,” 
the king said. “My ~— were happy 
until you came, and now there is all 
this trouble.” 

“You ought to be glad that | came,” 
answered "Coatl. “Look at all the work 
I have left for your people to do.” 

“Who is to pay them to do it?” cried 
the king angrily. 

“The way is easy,” replied ‘Coatl. 
“Let those who have lost their houses 
and gardens and who have nothing 
work for those who have not lost. 
Those who have something can feed 
those who have nothing; and the feed- 
ing will be pay.” 

So the king ordered things to be that 
way, and thus slavery came into the 
land. Presently, the people who did the 
work and who had had nothing of their 
own began to grumble; so the king 
again talked with "Coatl. 

“I shall show you how to brew a 
drink which will mend matters,” said 
‘Coatl. “Those who drink it will — 
their misery and dream dreams and 
satisfied to be slaves.” 

With that he taught the king how to 
make a certain wild drink from the cac- 
tus. When the king tasted it, he smiled 
foolishly and said, “It does seem now 
that everything is all right, no matter 
how wrong it is.” 

Thus strong drink came into the 
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“I have helped you, and some day 
you must help me,” he said to the king. 
Then changing to a mighty, hideous 
bird, he flew away. 

Back to the land of the Toltecs went 
‘Coatl, but no one there welcomed him. 
The people were busy and happy; 
happy because they were busy. Their 
fruits and grains were ripening fast. 
Men and women worked and sang, en- 
see the sunshine and flowers and 

ew how to laugh» People were 
friendly, and although ‘Coatl tried in 
many ways, he could not make them 
unfriendly with one another. Yet he did 
some mischief in calling winds from the 
north, with hail and sleet on the high- 
lands, so that the fair harvests were 
spoiled. But ‘Coatl could not set the 

le — one another in enmity. 

ow there was a brave young lad 
named Anahuac who tended sheep. He 
and his dog knew every nook and 
cranny of the mountains, especially one 
place where few people went because it 
was stony and without grass and strewn 
with cactus. In that one place was a 
dark cave into which no man had ven- 
tured. Anahuac decided to make a 
| there. Willing men helped him to 
roll a great rock above the opening of 
the cave, placing it so carefully that it 
would fall almost at a touch. By the side 
of and behind that great rock they set 
others, a hundred and more, of 
which would fall when the first one 
fell. To the first great rock they tied a 
rope which went inside the cave, and 
to that rope they tied another near its 
mouth, and passed the ropes from one 
side of the cave to the other. Thus, if 
any creature of size wandered in, it 
must needs stumble against the cross 

(Continued on page 37) 
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CHARLES FINGER 


was written at the suggestion of his two 
good friends W. H. (Green Mansions) 
Hudson and Cunningham-Grahame. His 
last, Golden Tales from Faraway, (from 
which this story is taken) appeared the 
year before his death early in 1941. In 
between came many others, including 
his Tales from Silver Lands which won 
the Newbery Medal in 1925, and Comr- 
ageous Companions for which he was 
given the Longmans, Green prize for 
the best adventure story of 1929. 

The last years of his long and exciting 
life were spent at Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
where he spent his time writing, hiking, 
cutting down trees, breaking horses, 
raising sheep, and playing bagpipes in 
the hills. 

His daughter, Helen Finger, illus- 
trated Golden Tales from Faraway. 
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YOU AND YOUR JOB 








Jobs in Aircraft Plants 


By Shelby Cullom Davis 


Your Career in Defense: V. 


HE aircraft factories need men— 

badly. Millions of men need jobs 
— badly. Yet only a small Y ngpacre 
of those who line up outside employ- 
ment offices find work. 

The reason? At the great Glenn L. 
Martin Company, some twelve miles 
east of Baltimore, one finds an answer. 
Calm, stocky Daniel W. Siemon, Mar- 
tin’s personnel chief, looks out the win- 
dow at the long queue of men inching 
toward the gate and shakes his head. 

“We we craftsmen and engineers,” 
he explains. “There is not much room 
here Be inexperience. Show me an ex- 
pert machinist, a tool make, a sheet- 
metal operator, a welder, a fittin 
maker, a wood-tool maker, or a skill 
inspector in that line, and I'll have 
him in here so fast it will make his 
head swim. Every man out there will 
get a hearing, bet we are looking for 
sound bases of training on which to 
build aircraft specialists.” 

Years ago Glenn L. Martin, one of 
the world’s earliest aviators and airplane 
manufacturers (his first factory, in 
1909, was an abandoned church), rea- 
lized he would need an ever-increasing 
number of trained craftsmen. Into the 
vocational and technical high schools 
and colleges went his own engineers 
and production experts to serve as in- 
structors (today forty-five of his men 
serve regularly in the schools). 

The results of this work are readily 
discernible in the Martin shops. There 
is a predominance of clean-cut youth. 

Martin’s experience can be dupli- 
cated in many other aircraft fac- 
tories. Let’s go into the factory of Bell 
Aircraft, in Buffalo, and see what kind 
of workers are. employed there. Bell 
has achieved fame as the builder of 
the Airacobra, a great fighting craft 


which has yet to meet its equal in the 
skies. (See photo above). 

In the subassembly department we 
meet Hubert Upton. For the past year, 
this farmer boy from Adams, Nebraska 
(population about 700), has helped 
build Airacobras. Originally Bert in- 
tended enrolling at the University of 
Nebraska, but admits frankly he didn’t 
have the money. He took an aviation 
course at the Lincoln Flying School in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and then came east 
to work at Bell Aircraft, along with 
numerous other graduates from the 
school. Since coming to Bell, the young 
man has attended night school classes 
in drafting in order to gain promotion. 

Next door to the subassembly de- 
partment is the machine shop. Here is 
Kenneth Bonn. Kenneth was a clerk at 
Barnum’s store until it went out of 
business. He then attended a national 
defense training course at the Burgard 
Vocational School in Buffalo. After two 
weeks’ further instruction at Bell, he 
now performs burring operations on 
parts. 

You can achieve training for air- 
craft work in many different ways. 
About 80 per cent of aircraft workers 
are semiskilled. If you want to be a 
riveter or sheet-metal worker, for ex- 
ample, you can be trained in a rela- 
tively short time, generally three to six 
weeks. The other 20 per cent must be 
skilled, experienced all-around men. 

The beginner must have good me- 
chanical aptitude. It is far better to 
spend a month or two attending a train- 
ing school for aircraft workers than to 
attempt to bluff your way into a plant. 

All the major aircraft companies, 
from Republic and Brewster on Long 
Island, all the way out to Boeing at 
Seattle or Douglas at Santa Monica, 
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America’s No. 1 fighter, Bell Aira- 
cobra, gets finishing touches before 
testing. Note cannon in ship’s nose. 


California, have arrangements for per- 
sonnel training. 

In the East, private schools, such as 
Casey Jones and Clarence Chamberlain 
in the New York area, turn out capable 
workmen. Republic Aviation, at Farm- 
ingdale, Long Island, uses public 
schools whenever possible. The Man- 
hattan High School of Aviation Trades 
and the Brooklyn Technical High School 
both have high reputations in aircraft 
circles. 

There is no lack of training schools 
for aircraft workers near aircraft plants 
Curtiss offers ten different courses. 
ranging in length from two to ten 
weeks. The minimum age for enroll- 
ment is eighteen. Educational require 
ments include graduation from any high 
school or equivalent (a vocational 
training is an advantage). 

The modern aircraft manufacturing 
plant comprises many departments. 
There is the machine shop, tool room, 
press ee heat-treat depart- 
ment, and numerous assembly depart- 
ments. 

An airplane is made up of thousands 
of sheet-metal parts. Therefore, the 
Sheet Metal Fabricating Department is 
one of the largest and most impor- 
tant. 

The machine shop in an aircraft fac- 
tory is similar to that found in other 
belieainhen 

The work of the Electrical Depart- 
ment differs somewhat from that of the 
general electrical tradesmen. Men in 
this department are a combination of 
instrument technicians, radio specialists, 
and general electricians. 

In the assembly of a small pursuit- 
type =. over 70,000 rivets are 
used. While it appears simple, actually 
riveting is an art as well as a profes- 
sion. But don’t be discouraged with 
what a good riveter should know. With- 
in four to six weeks you will be able to 
learn how to rivet, and your knowl- 
edge will increase with experience. 

Bell Aircraft computes 384 different 
jobs in an aircraft factory. The New 
York State Employment Service has re- 
cently prepared a booklet giving de- 
tailed descriptions of more than fifty 
of these jobs, from anodizer to wood- 
worker helper. If you want still more 
information, you should consult this 
booklet in your local library or write 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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JUNGLE JOURNEY 
FOR A HEMISPHERE HIGHWAY 


ON’T go in there, the jungle 
will trap you; the Indians will 
stop you; th even kill you. No 
Pan. | aeons Highway will ever be 
built through there; stay out.” Those 
were some of the advices given me be- 
fore I began my 250-mile trek from 
Panama City overland through the then 
unmapped jungles to the Colombian 
border. 
The meager information that I could 
get about the interior was — 


and mystifying—“white” Indians, buried . 


cities, weird ceremonies, fabulous quan- 
tities of gold. I was even warned that 
white men had disappeared into the 
jungle and were being held captive by 
uncivilized Indians. 

For any ordinary cause I would have 
stayed out. To me, the immediate need 
for information about the region seemed 
imperative and essential to the great 
Pan-American Highway system, even 

. more so if “Hemisphere Defense” by 
land was to become a reality. Without 
the information, plans would be formu- 
lated to make a long detour for the 
Highway. When completed, troops, 
mechanized units, or the American 
public could motor south through Mexi- 
co and the Central American countries 
to the Panama Canal. But at the Canal 
they would have to begin a lengthy 
detour 1000 miles by boat to Venezuela, 
and another 1000 miles by the Bolivar 
Highway to Bogot4, Colombia. In all a 
2,082-mile detour, to get around the 
250 miles of unknown Panamanian 
jungles. 

The Darien portion (covering the 
eastern part of the Isthmus) simply had 
to be opened up, but first it must be 
explo Previous experience in the 
region had taught me to follow the 

rivers because the jungle proper is 





By Richard Tewkesbury 


nearly impenetrable. Alone, it was 
necessary to throw myself upon the 
mercy of the natives, read their minds, 
think twice before I acted, and week 
after week battle the j gle with them. 

Officials of the highway in the Pan- 
American Building at Washington, had 
given me all the support that was hu- 
manly possible. I r that after I 
left Panama City and entered the 
jungle, no one in America could help 
me then. 

For eight days after we left Panama 


City the aoe wat vag their dugout 
canoes yano River, n 
me ever deeper into the dark ae 

the jungle. At nights we would sep on 

of the stream or in the 

tom of the boats, ccanally ‘hs 3 Mieitcal 
downpour, I in a cellophane sleepin 
bag and the Indians g on — 


monies g the heavens to cease 
the deluge. 


Lengthy conferences were held with 
the chiefs of the villages along the way 
before they would permit their braves 
to carry me on up the stream. 

At the last known village on the Bay- 
ano River my Indian guides signaled 
to the natives on shore that we wanted 
to land. Several of the braves and their 
wives who were bathing as we ap- 
proached, hurriedly put on their scanty 
attire and clambered up the steep bank 
to spread the alarm that . white man 
was in their midst. 

The five minutes that lapsed before 
they returned passed like an hour. 
Finally, one woman signaled from the 
top of the embankment that I was to 
be brought up. The guides made cer- 
tain that we carried no firearms. 

Nervously I approached the chief's 

ass house. Fate was to decide whether 

would be driven from the village and 
into the entangled jungle, killed—or, al- 
lowed to remain and be guided farther 
on my way toward Colombia. Cauti- 
ously and unarmed, t with a smile. 
I met the chief to whom gave presents. 
Tense moments passed before an in- 
terpreter, by signs, informed me that 
I was a good man, and that the chief 
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N 1939 Director 
Stephen James 

of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway 
Commission in 
Washington wrote 
the following letter 
to a friend in Pan- 
ama: 

“This will in- 
troduce Richard 
Tewkesbury, a reck- 
less stubborn young 
American who is 
ambitious to make 
the trip overland 
from the Canal to 
Colombia. I urge 
you to dissuade him 
from this mad adventure. If, however, 
he will not be discouraged, will you 
please give him such assistance as you 
reasonably can?” 

Richard Tewkesbury, or “Tooks” as 
they call him at the Harding High 


TEWKESBURY 








School in North Carolina where he 
teaches algebra, was 34 years old when 
he called for—and got—the letter; stood 
5 feet; and weighed 112 pounds. For 
several years he had been fired with the 
dream of hacking his solitary way 
through the uncharted jungle — the 
necessary forerunner for the proposed 
Pan-American Highway. That first sum- 
mer he started out, but caught malaria 
in the swampy jungle and had to turn 
back. Undaunted and entirely undiscour- 
aged he went back to his algebra classes 
for another year and then started out 
again. He got thrown into jail by the 
Nazi-spy conscious police in Panama 
City, then disappeared into the jungle 
on his release eight days later. This time 

got through, after three weeks of 
harrowing adventure — the first white 
man to have traversed that particular 
bit of hazardous country. 

Here is Mr. Tewkesbury's own matter- 
of-fact and modest account of his jour- 
ney, written especially for Scholastic. 
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would send two of his men overland 
with me to the next village. No better 
news could have been transmitted to 
me. It develo that the chief, his 
braves. and I e good friends. I 
hope some day to revisit the village and 
take them gifts—the kind of thing that 
I now know they want, such as beads, 
cloth, and tobacco. 

The women—modest, reserved, and 
dignified, fascinated me with their bril- 
liant red and intricately embroidered 
dresses. Huge gold rings hung from 
their noses, and 4-inch gold discs dan- 
gled from their pierced ears. Hideously 
painted feet al faces of all the mem- 
bers of the tribe gave me a scene and 
an experience not soon to be forgotten. 

During the following days the jungle 
closed over our little party as t 
Indians led me on ever eastward. For 
more than a week we fought our way, 
completely lost in the entangled vines. 
During part of the time I had guides, 
while at other times, I was alone. 

During the day we wandered aim- 
lessly in the maze that covered the low 
hills. At night our crude shelters were 
built beneath it. Rains persisted, and 
sunlight was a luxury not to be had 
even in mid-day. Along the way I 
gathered bits of information that might 
be helpful in determining a route for the 
Pan-American Highway. I recorded the 
steepness of the hills, physical evidences 
of flood stages of the rivers, the 
of soil, the attitude of the natives, gath- 
ered samples of rock from the streams 
and from the cordillera. 

Indians on a tributary ot the Chucu- 
naque River took me to the junction 
with the main stream. Civilization was 
almost in sight. The first Pan-American 
outpost was only a five-day journey 
away. 

Along the river monkeys chattered, 
and droves of blue and yellow parrots 
cluttered the evening skies. Snakes 
were few, but game was plentiful. The 
cumbersome tapir, the size of a large 
hog, frequently lumbered in the 
water. Alligators crouched on the bot- 
tom of the stream beneath our canoe. 

Thirty-two days were needed to 
make this reconnaissance. The infor- 
mation gained included the facts that: 
(1) the central route would be a 
healthful one by following swiftly-flow- 
ing rivers void of swamps; (2) there 
are no insurmountable physical bar- 
riers; and (3) that the natives‘of the 
territory, if properly treated, are not 
hostile to, having a road built. 

It is hoped that with this reconnais- 
sance completed, the day when motor- 
ing from Seattle or New York to 
Buenos Aires will become a reality. The 
motorist will encounter no such hard- 
ships as those do who the way. 
Only wg sauiiiel all meena 
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Ju summer, more than ever before, you can 
profit by the suggestions and advice of experienced travel 
counselors in planning your trips. And at the same time, 
you'll be helping us serve the nation as it must be served. 


Burlington’s number one job is meeting America’s war 
assignments, thoroughly and quickly. Nothing must delay 
the movement of vital men and materials. Nothing will. 

We anticipate no difficulty in serving Uncle Sam to the limit 
and, at the same time, having adequate facilities to serve 
civilian travelers—providing all of us plan together. 


Burlington passenger offices in principal cities throughout 
the country are qualified and ready to help you plan and time 
any trip for maximum enjoyment to yourself and in complete 
tune with the country’s wartime needs. 


Consult your local Burlington passenger representative 
or mail the coupon. 


Room 619, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


I anticipate a trip to PI 
me descriptive literature and information. Also, tell me how I can 
best plan and time my trip. 
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WO wars must be won. The war of ships, guns, bombers and tanks, and the 

war of ideas. That is the need of TODAY. After Victory, after treaties 

have been signed, today’s high school students will have 5 bee job on their 
hands—for they vill carry the torch for a better world—they will have to win the 
peace and keep it won. That is the Hope of TOMORROW. 


In September, SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES will be ready with an ex- 
panded program geared to help schools to do two things: first, to plan activities 
that will make a genuine contribution to the winning OF the war; second, to hel 
prepare young people for their major role in the building of the post-war world. 
fel be a realistic program: it will keep young people abreast of the fast movement 
of world affairs and show them why they must sath the world by making our 
democracy a fighting, living faith. 


‘N 


SCHOLASTIC’S Expanded Social Studies Edition 


Next fall high school students and teachers will have a new reor- 
ganized Social Studies Edition of SCHOLASTIC. It will contain 
many improvements, new features, more maps, charts and pictures, 
It will package the news of a war torn world and translate the 
meaning of important events into what they mean for the high 
school student. There will be no increase in price—STILL soc 
a semester. 


SCHOLASTIC’S Wartime English Class Edition 


In today’s world the power of the pen im the fight tor our 
way of life is more potent than ever before in history. In 
SCHOLASTIC’S new and improved English Class edition next 
fall students will have a program of exciting short stories, narra- 
tives, interesting essays which will show the power of the written 
word in this fight for survival. It will be a whole term’s reading 
that’s exciting, informative and fun. The price is still—soc a 
semester. 





OTHER 


THE COMBINED EDITION-a Bigger Bargain Than Ever 


Merging the New Social Studies Edition and the preatly improved English Class Edi- 
tion—the Combined Edition will provide a complete picture of the modern world for 
American youth. It will be the big bargain—a real dollar value at—ONLY 65c a semester. 


These Popular Features Appear in ALL EDITIONS 


SCHOLASTIC is the high school student’s own magazine because it’s the only maga- 
zine with features like: 


BOY DATES GIRL serial story about high school social life 
WEEKLY SHORT STORY eagerly rea 200,000 students 
PERSONAL and VOCATIO GUIDANCE articles 
SPORTS .. . MOVIE REVIEWS ... HOBBIES... RADIO 


NOTES , 
JOKES ... PUZZLES ... CONTESTS . . . JAM SESSION ... PAGE 


WATCH For This NEW SCHOLASTIC Wartime Program In September 


SCHOLASTIC 
SERVICES 


@ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
pn junior bigh school 
grades — 16 pe comm 
NOW 30c «4 semester. 

* oes COACH 
for bigh school coaches. 

° Special i, 
and maps. ° 

@ SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
ow and 
bigh school writing, 
art and music. 
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WORLD. WEEK the New Illustrated News Magazine 


A new high school magazine for use in history classes in the 
middle and lower years. WORLD WEEK will be a 100% 
social studies magazine with many new features, including: 
large maps, stories behind today’s headlines, personalities in 
the news, articles on thow the government works in wartime, 
aviation in the modern world. Watch for the first issue of this 
new magazine in September. Ask your teacher to order sample 
copies for your class, 


TEACHERS FOR TEACHER’S USE ONLY 
Send Me Trial Copies in September 





R 
mat cola Scholastic Magazines 54-18-42 
For September NOW 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, O. 


Please send me Trial Copies of the First September Issue in the quantities and editions 
Just mail this coupon indicated below: 

and we'll send you Trial copies SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition 

Copies of the First Sep- —_. copies SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition 

tember issue of the —___. .copies SCHOLASTIC—NEW Social Studies Edition 

SCHOLASTIC Magazine —— copies WORLD WEEK 

that best fits your need. —_. copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 

There's neo charge — no 
obligation. 
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BOY dates GIRL 





11. Dates in a Diary 


INNY unlocked the desk 
G drawer and todk out her 
diary. She opened it to the 
marker and started to write, then 
changed her mind. Slowly she turned 
back the pages to an entry made two 
weeks before — three pages of tiny 
writing, sprinkled with arrow-pierced 
hearts and shooting stars. It was 
dated— 

Sunday, May 8rd: My fifteenth 
birthday and the happiest one of my 
whole life! I met HIMI!!!! Maybe it 
was Fate that out of all the soldiers 
at the Field who could have gotten 
our dinner invitation, Buck should be 
the one, but the minute I saw him, | 
KNEW! He looks exactly like Dennis 
Morgan in Captains of the Clouds, 
and I’m sure he must be one of the 
best pilots the Army has. Lieutenant 
Buck Winslow! Even his name 
sounds daring and brave! Scrubby 
Reeves, another pilot who came with 
him, is more the Cagney type—full 
of wise-cracks. Buck doesn't talk 
much, but you know he’s thinking, 
which is more important. He seeméd 
surprised to find out I was only fif- 
teen—probably thought I was much 
older. He’s twenty-four, been to col- 
lege and everything. After dinner we 
talked.about books and music. and 
he’s very learned. His favorite book 
is Flight to Arras by Antoine—well, 
anyhow, some long French-sounding 
name, and he likes Debussy music. 
His favorite popular record is Me 


and My Melinda by pe Dorsey 
and we played it about sixty-five 
times during the afternoon. Scrubby 
finally said, “Come on—forget Me- 
linda, can’t you?” but Buck said play 
it again. He likes to tease Scrubby, 
I think. When Tommy and_I drove 
them back to the Air Field, I sat on 
the back seat with Buck. Tommy 
kept asking Buck questions so we 
didn’t get in much conversation, but 
I think he liked me. When he got out 
of the car, he said, “Be seein’ ya!” 
and looked straight at me — and 
smiled. It was the most thrilling ex- 
perience of my life! 

P.S. Stew Sappenfield came over to- 
night and brought me some new rec- 
ords, then hung around all evening, 
although I told him I had a splitting 
headache. He bores me sometimes. 
{ think I like older men. 

Monday, May 4th: Went to the 
library today and got Flight to Arras. 
Miss Honeycutt says it’s “a very fine 
piece of writing.” I read two chap- 
ters tonight. It’s pretty deep—lots of 
philosophy—but that’s what I like. 
I'm sick of all this kid stuff. 

Tuesday, May 5th: Pete said some- 
body called me before I got home 
from school today, but he (the 
dumb-bunny!) forgot to ask who it 
was. Sometimes I could brain Pete! 

Wednesday, May 6th: Got home 
early from school today, and, after 
a while, decided to take a sun bath 
in the back yard. The planes were 


zooming overhead on their way to 
the target range, and one of them 
flew fairly low over the house. I won- 
dered if it was Buck, but, of course, 
there’s no way of knowing—unless he 
tells me later. 

Thursday, May 7: That was Blimp 
Bonimo who telephoned Tuesday, 
only he just remembered to tell me 
about it today! Why can’t boys say 
who they are, instead of keeping you 
in suspense? Went with him to see 
To the Shores of Tripoli tonight, but 
I like Captains of the Clouds better. 

Friday, May 8th: Miss Honeycutt 
asked Edie and me to help her take 
some books from the Victory Book 
Campaign out to the U.S.O. this af- 
ternoon, so we did. Thought maybe 
I'd see Buck, but I guess he doesn’t 
have much time off. Pilots probably 
lead a very busy life. 

Saturday, May 9th: Tommy saw 
him today! Buck was in the drug 
store buying some perfume. Good- 
ness, I hope he didn’t think he had 
to buy me a present just because he 
came to my birthday dinner! 

Sunday, May 10th: How silly of 
me! Of course, the perfume was for 
his mother on Mother's Day. I'm very 
glad for her sake. It shows what a 
thoughtful person he is. We took 
Mom out to dinner today and for a 
long ride this afternoon. When we 
got home there was a note onthe 
door and I was afraid Buck had 
been there while we were gone, but 
it was from Stew. He came over to- 
night, but we fussed all evening. He 
says I've been snooty lately, which 
isn’t true, even if my mind has been 
on.other things. 

Monday, May 11th: The most won- 
derful thing has happened! Our 
Four Blue Notes quartet is going to 
sing in the Variety Show at the 
U.S.O. tomorrow night. We're going 
to sing Deep in the Heart of Texas 
and Me and My Melinda. If Buck's 
there, I'll probably faint—if he isn't, 
I'll die, though. 

Tuesday, May 12th: He danced 
with me—and it was heaven! He 
came up right after the show and 
said our quartet was the best thing 
in it, particularly Me and My Me- 
linda! Then the orchestra started 
playing and he asked me to dance. 
I was scared stiff, at first, but he 
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danced very smooth and didn’t try 
any fancy stuff. Scrubby saw us 
dancing and yelled, “The long ‘and 
the short of it!” Buck laughed and 
started calling me “Half-Pint” which 
I didn’t mind at all, although I usu- 
ally do. We danced two whole 
dances, Then Stew would have to 
come along and remind me that 
Mom made us promise to be home 
early. I was furious! What does he 
think he is—my bodyguard or some- 
thing? 

Wednesday, May 13th: Pat and I 
had a terrific argument today about 
whether you should go with older 
boys when you're in high school. Pat 
thinks you ought to stick with your 
own crowd but I say age doesn’t 
make any difference, if you really 
like someone. Pat says that’s just “in- 
fatuation,” but I know better. 

Thursday, May 14th: 1 still can’t 
believe it—but he’s gone! Tommy 
saw Scrubby downtown today and 
he said Buck had been transferred 
and left this morning for a few days’ 
leave at home before reportirig to 
his new post. Tommy’s going to ask 
Scrubby where it is, so I can write 
to Buck. 

Friday, May 15th: Men are beasts! 
I wish ['d on seen or heard of 
him! Scrubby had a telegram from 
Buck today, saying he got married 
last night to a girl he used to go to 
high school with —and-her name's 
Melinda! I guess I'll never under- 
stand Men. I may decide to be a Red 
Cross Nurse and forget them. 

Saturday, May 16th: Took Flight 
to Arras back to the library today. 
It's good, but weighty. I'ni reading a 
wonderful one now, though. Seven- 
teenth Summer, by Maureen Daly. 
It's all about love, real love. Stew 
called me up and said he had some 
big news” to tell me tomorrow 
night. I can’t imagine! 


Gunny gave a sigh of utter con- 
tentment as she picked up her 
pen again and wrote: 


Sunday, May 17th: The most gor- 


geous thing has happened! Stew’s 
just found out that he's going to be 
promoted to Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the R.O.T.C. Battalion—and he asked 
me ‘to lead the Spring Ball with 
himl!!!! We celebrated -by going to 
the Big Scoop and eating two 
double-dip: chocolate sodas apiece. 
I've never had so much. fun — and 
Stew is the Most Wonderful One! 


~~ 





DURA-GLOSS 


Its SPECIAL INGREDIENT Resists 
Ugly “Fraying” and “Peeling” —Resists Water 


Are your hands flying through many extra duties? Get 
Dura-G oss Nail Polish right away. Protect your finger- 
nails—all ten of em. Keep ’em pretty! Dura-G_oss is un- 
usual because of its swell special ingredient*—stays om 
your nails, bolds its coat of protection without “fraying” 
and “peeling’’ Don’t neglect your nails—keep ’em healthy, 
strong and brightly shining! 


* Special ingredient is Cbrystallyne, 
a pure and perfect resinous compound. 


DURA-GLOSS 


Copyr. 1942, Lorr Laboratories, Paterson, New Jersey — Founded by E. T. Reynolds 
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A New And Exciting 
Mystery Magazine... 
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ELLERY QUEEN'S 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


Something new in mysteries . . . edited by Ellery 
Queen your favorite detective of the radio, the 
movies, and best seller books. ELLERY QUEEN’S 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE is devoted to the best 
in detective crime ——— literature. And we 
mean literature. The fact that a story owes its 
plot to crime and detection need not prevent its 
being well written. But well-written, short detec- 
tive fiction is not too-readily available. When 
new stories which measure up to our rigid speci- 
fications of intriguing plot, swift tempo and good 
writing come along, we publish them. But we 
cannot rely on the supply. Therefore, by arrange- 
ment with other publishers, we reprint in the 
approved Reader's Digest manner the best short 
detective fiction ‘appearing elsewhere. 

Such masters as Dashiell Hammett, Agatha 
Christie, Stuart Palmer and Ellery Queen are to 
be found in it. But stories are selected on their 
merits, not on authors’ names. Tough and suave, 
casual and swift, comic and tragic, they are 
mingled with refreshing variety and stimulating 
change of pace. Rare gems, fit for the most criti- 
cal, delightful to the most naive. You will find the 
new magazine well printed—sharp and clear, 
kind to the eyes. You will find the size—same as 
The Reader's Digest—convenient to hold, to 
handle, to slip into your pocket. You will find the 
cover as attractive as a book jacket. And you will 
find the contents the most satisfying quarter's 
worth of good entertainment you have found 
in many a day. On sale at all good newsstands 
—25¢ a copy. 


SPECIAL 10c OFFER TO READERS OF 
SCHOLASTIC 

Because we want you to know ELLERY QUEEN’S 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE we will send you a com- 
plete copy of this anthology of the best detec- 
tive stories, new and old—60,000 words of thrill- 
ing mysteries—for only 10c, the cost of postage 
and handling. Fill in and mail the coupon below 
with 10¢ today. 
SSR ARR 
ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Here's my 10c for which please send me a copy of 
Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine. 


“YOU 
TELL 
‘'EM" 


From Elijah Lovejoy’s Home Town 





Dear Editor: 


It was with a great deal of interest that 
we students of Alton High School read 
recent timely dramatization of Elijah Par- 
rish Lovejoy. Today, with Europe as it is, 
we should really cherish the of 

and 5 samy for which Lov fought 
iol died ere in Alton, rag ri 
which, in 1837, came a “shot round 
the world.” 

Although we thorou enjoyed this 
play, we feel that we should like to give 
you, in behalf of Alton and i a 
different viewpoint, one which we realize 
you could not include in your drama. And 
in writing to yeu, we fully realize that we 
are making use of a freedom made possible 
by Lovejoy. 

If today in 1942 you were to sail up the 
a River from St. Louis to Alton 
as Elijah Lovejoy did more than one hun- 
dred years ago in 1836, you would see and 
visit a city very unlike that Lovejoy knew. 

Even from a river view of Alton, your 
eyes would probably be attracted to a 
huge monument standing aloft in the clear 
sky, with Alton kneeling beneath. This 
monument, erected by citizens of this com- 
munity and the state in honor of Lovejoy, 
stands as a symbol of courage and willing- 
ness to fight for right—an inspiration for 
all. It is a granite column, ninety three feet 
in height and crowned with a bronze 
winged statue of Victory; two similar col- 
umns, surmounted by eagles with outspread 
wings, flank the large shaft. 

We should like to quote from one of the 
inscriptions on this monument to show you 
that, at least since 1837, Alton has said 
kinder words than those with which you 
ended your play. These words are as fol- 
lows: “Historic Alton—Alton that slew him 
and Alton that defended him. Alton whose 
people today with one heart and mind, 
pluck from oblivion this wreath of im- 
mortality and place it around the_memory 
of Lovejoy. Lovejoy and Alton. Names as 
poicets and as dear to the people of 
Illinois as those of Lincoln and Springfield, 
Grant and Galena.” 


Missouri, southern feeling played no small 
art in Alton’s history. Despite his enemies, 
vejoy had many, many friends among 
Altonians who were willing to give their 
lives that his ideals might be 































tery isn’t given the extra job of turn 
ing the transmission gears. 

Don’t race the motor during the 
warm-up period. By taking it 
at first you save gas and on the oil 
a chance to get to work. 

Shift gears at the lowest practi- 
tical m spoet Shift to high between 
15 25 miles an hour. 

Don’t give the engine more gas 
than it can digest. Don’t accelerate 
too rapidly, and don’t drive fast. 

Slow down before entering a 
curve on rough roads. 


Avoid sudden stops. Don’t burn 
that extra momentum up on the 
brake drums and tires. 

Keep your foot off the clutch 
= you're ready to use it. 

iding” the clutch pedal when the 
car is moving, or “slipping” it to 
hold position on a hill, causes rapid 
wear of the clutch lining. 

Avoid continuous heavy pressure 
on the brake pedal. On long hills 
shift to second gear. 
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Dear Editor: 

After- reading the letters in the last You 
Tell "Em column concerning high school 
sororities and fraternities, I'm more con- 
vinced than ‘ever that they should be elim- 
inated. 

All of the letters then printed were from 
members of sororities or fraternities. Here’s 
the other point of view. There are no soror- 
ities at our school, so I don’t belong to 
one. We do have several non-exclusive 
clubs, and I'd bet my bottom dollar they're 
as much fun as any came | or sorority! 

Some of the argumen students 
gave were all right—as far as they went! 
For instance, one girl said that a non-soror- 
ity girl would feel out of place at a club 
get: But she didn’t mention why. Simply 

ause the members would make her feel 
that way! 

Again, someone cited the good work her 
club was doing in Red Cross, etc. I'm sure 
a lot more of such work could be done in 
an organization that was open to everyone! 

One boy even seemed to think he would 
be as other boys’ characters by 
blackballing them! Hardening them to later 
disappointments, he said. This may be true, 
but it’s pe just such a disappointment 
might bite deep enough to embitter a 
young person for life, or it might give him 
an inferior feeling toward those lucky 
enough to be chosen. Incidentally, this 
feeling would have no basis whatever! Are 
any certai® high school students 9 
superior to others, and is one high sc 
student capable of judging other students 
fairly? I wonder. 

Jeanne Trvax, 
Edison High School 
Minneapolis, 





He's ANOTHER WHEATIES 
CHAMPION / MEL OTT, 33, 
STARTS HIS 17TH YEAR WITH THE 
NEW YORK GIANTS As NEWLY 
APPOINTED MANAGER OF THE TEAM / 


f 


INGEST of 
VETERAN ¥: 
Ow 


we 
WONDER BOY oF THE LEAGUE / 


MEL JOINED THE GIANTS AS 
A YOUNGSTER OF 16, WORKED 
HIS WAY TO THE TOP, AND 

NOW THE FORMER ROOKIE 

RUNS THE SHOW! 


BALLS, ALMOST NEVER HITS INTO 
A DOUBLE PLAY. 


A FREE CASE OF WHEATIES 





ON A 


HOME RUN IN 1935. NOW HE EATS 
‘EM REGULARLY, RATES WHEATIES 


*TOPS” FOR FLAVOR. TRY 


MEL'S 


“BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS! “ 


ere’s your new favorite! The 
training breakfast Mel Ott and 
hundreds of other athletes swear 
by. A glass of fruit juice, plenty of 
milk or cream — and Wheaties, 
“Breakfast of Champions!” 

You'll enjoy the nut-sweet, 
toasted flavor of these crunchy 
Wheaties flakes. Try ’em and see! 
Wheaties are so downright, extra- 
special good you'll want more and 
more. 

And think how swell it is to get 
ALL of whole wheat’s well known 
important nourishment. “Go” 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Ch 


nourishment of a kind that helps 
athletes get a champion start ev- 
ery morning. No wonder Wheaties 
are famous on training tables from 
coast to coast! 

Why don’t you train the Wheat- 
ies way? Make your everyday 
breakfast a “Breakfast of Cham- 
pions.” Get some Wheaties right 
away. They’re made by General 
Mills. 

Special offer! Get handsome me- 
chanical pencil, shaped like big 
league baseball bat — streamline 
curved to fit your fingers. Yours 
for only 10c and one Wheaties box 
top, while supplies last. Send now 
to Wheaties, Dept. 2200, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Offer good only until 
August 1, 1942. 


‘Breaktast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


reg d trade 
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" are 
marks of General Mills, loc. 
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MEXICO 


ON THIS SUMMER’S 


“FURLOUGH 


In these days of strife and toil your 
“furlough” is as necessary as those given 
to members of our armed forces. It should 
be enjoyed in a peaceful land, where the 
benign influence of hospitable people and 
gracious living bring the rest and relaxa- 
tion that revitalize. 


This summer visit cool Mexico. Here you 
can laze through sunny days in a wondrous 
land of flowers and unparalleled scenery. 
Fascinating indeed are the picturesque 
Indian and Spanish customs. Cares will 
drop from your shoulders in this land of 
romance, and you will return renewed in 
health and vigor for the job ahead. 


Plan to attend some of 
Mexico’s world famous lec- 
ture courses on art, music 
and the sciences. 


Mexico, a good neighbor, is 
just next door to you. There 
are no restrictions, no pass- 
port is required and you may 
go-as-you-please, or take one 
of the many delightful, all- 
expense, escorted tours. 


See your Travel Agent or 
write today for free, illus 
trated booklet. 
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SCHOLASTIC Recommends: ““” Tops, don’t miss ““ Worth 
Proceed at your own risk. 
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THE GOLD RUSH. (United 
vv~ Artists. Directed and pro- 
duced by Charles Chaplin.) 


WAY BACK in 1925, America was 
laughing uproariously at a movie called 
The Gold Rush. Serious films were 
being made at that time about seas. 
daring men who cut their way throug 
forests, avalanches, and sub-zero 
weather to find a fortune in. gold. 

In these serious films, there was al- 
ways the same list of characters —a 
handsome hero who found a fortune, 
a man who went mad from gold-fever 
and lost a fortune, and a little dance- 
hall girl who married the hero. 

Charlie Chaplin saw that there was a 
good chance to make fun of these Gold 
Rush pictures. So he made The Gold 
Rush, a success all over the world. 

There are some side-splitting comic 
scenes. At one point, Charlie and a 
friend are trapped in a cabin which 
has been blown half way over a cliff 
by a blizzard. There’s the scene in 
which Charlie, on the point of starva- 
tion, cooks, seasons, and serves in fine 
style an old leather shoe. Then there’s 
the most wonderful dance scene ever 
filmed: where Charlie spears two rolls 
with forks and makes them dance. 

The Gold Rush was, of course, a si- 
lent picture. This revival adds a com- 
mentary and some music, both by the 
master comedian himself. 


MOONTIDE. (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox, Park Hellinger, Pro- 
ducer, Archie Mayo Director.) 


BEFORE FRANCE FELL, Jean Gabin, 
burly and appealing French star, could 
be seen by Americans only in the few 
theaters that showed foreign films. Now 
—luckily for him and for us—he is with 
us in America. We feel sure that he 
will win a large group of ardent fans 
with his performance in Moontide. 

This is the story of little, forgotten 
people who lead the lives of outcasts 
on the Pacific waterfront. Gabin is a 
good-hearted, husky fellow who gives 
most of his money to a parasite 
(Thomas Mitchell). Gabin’s one fault is 
that he drinks too much. One morning 
after a drinking brawl, he wakens to 
discover that he may be guilty of a 
murder committed the night before. He 
has no remembrance of the murder, but 
his “pal” accuses him. 


“ww 


Charlie braves the Klondike. 


It would spoil your pleasure in the 
picture to tell you how the mystery is 
cleared up. Much of the picture deals 
with ano phase of Gabin’s life—his 
love affair and marriage with another 
outcast (Ida Lupino). She turns the 
roistering, wandering drunkard into a 
solid, home-loving fellow. And _ the 
actors and the script manage to tell this 
story of salvation without any of the 
usual preachiness and heaviness. 

It’s a beautiful film—acted with great 
skill and photographed magnificently. 
And there's plenty of action and sus- 
pense. Don’t miss it. 


Check-up on the Check List 
““™ (Tops: Don’t Miss) 

All That Money Can Buy. Dumbo. The 
Gold Rush. Gone With the Wind. Hold 
Back the Dawn. How Green Was My 
Vv . The Jungle Book. The Quiet 

ing. Reap the Wild Wind. 
Woman of the Year. 

” * (Worthwhile) ~ 

Agent of Japan. Babes on Broadway. 
Ball of Fire. The Falcon Takes Over. 
Guerrilla Brigade. Hellzapoppin. Joan of 
Paris. Joe Smith, American. The 
Has Plans. The Male Animal. The Man 
Who Came to Dinner. Moontide. Mr. V. 
Paris Calling. Remarkable Andrew. Re- 
member the Day. Roxie Hart. Sullivan's 
Travels. Suspicion. To Be or Not to Be. 
Tuttles of Tahiti. 








With the understanding that | may change my order within 
3 weeks after the first issue in September, please send me: 


weekly No Risk copies of SOCIAL STUDIES Edition 
weekly No Risk copies of the new WORLD WEEK Edition 
S.__.Teacher’s Desk Copies—Desk copy supplied on orders of 10 or more 


———One subscription for full year at $2.00, payable with order 
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The Tale of Anahuac 
(Continued from page 26) 
rope and, so stumbling, bring down all 
the rocks, thus sealing up the mouth 
of the cave. At the mouth and inside as 
well, laid dainty fruits and meats, 
in t "Coatl would go that way 
and thus enter the trap. But "Coat! did 
not go that way. Days became weeks, 
and weeks grew into months, but still 
’Coatl was not trapped. 

Then brave Anahuac had another 
thought. He knew that ’Coatl was never 
happier than when he saw people mis- 
me nor more — —_ = 
he saw people happy. So, day after day, 
he passed by the hee where ’Coatl 
hid, always singing or whistling, al- 
ways with his dog, playing with it, rac- 
ing with it, glad to its joyous bark- 
ing. When ’Coatl put sharp stones in 
Anahuac’s way, the lad only laughed 
and made sandals for himself to save 
his feet. Whatever mischief "Coat did, 
Anahuac laughed at. Then came a mf 
when ’Coatl made up his mind to catc 
Anahuac and his dog and drop them 
into the hole at the top of Popocatepetl. 
The giant hid in a valley where Ana- 
huae would pass in the evening after 
he had left the sheep he tended. 


W uen the sun was low and Anahu- 
ac had done his day’s work, he walked 
near the valley where ’Coatl was hid- 
ing, whistling’ as he went, his dog at 
his heel. What "Coat! forgot was that 
the sun made shadows and that his own 
long shadow lay across the valley where 
Anahuac would pass. It was a greal 
shadow of a man that reached to the 
farther hill and half-way to its top. 
When Anahuac first saw the shadow, 
he thought it might be the shadow of a 
tree, for one of the arms was crooked 
like a dead branch. But as he looked, 
the shadow moved a little, and the 
twigs became claws. Then Anahuac 
knew, but he gave no sign. He went on, 
his dog with 4 the lad whistling a 
merry tune; but he was thinking hard 
what was to be done. Soon he saw the 
shadow move again but pretended he 
had noticed nothing strange, and he 
went on whistling though his heart beat 
fast. The shadow showed two arms now 
with fingers, and Anahuac knew 
that Coatl was moving nearer to him. 
Then he saw the shadow crouching. 
In spite of his fear, Anahuac was 
glad. If he could get ‘Coatl into the 
trap, he would do a great deed, even 
if fe lost his own life for his le 
and their well-being. Knowing that 
‘Coatl had crouched to leap on him, 
Anahuac turned, as quick as a lizard, 
and went running as fast as he could 


to a narrow of the a 
too narrow cecusen ake tok © 
keep to wide places. : 


On went Anahuac and his dog, keep- 
ing to narrow valleys, dodging among 
great rocks, bending under 
branches, leaping over fallen tree 
trunks, darting this way and that into 
canyons. On came the giant, all the 
while roaring and bellowing in anger, 
the more because he had to keep to the 
hills, dislodging rocks, sometimes stumb- 
ling or getting his feet into narrow 
places, growing more furious at every 
step. He bent and broke trees as he 
went, and at places his feet made marks 
in the solid rock which are to be seen 
to this day. Sometimes he bent to try 
to catch Anahuac, but he only lost time, 
because to bend he had to slacken his 
‘ste Anahuac kept to the narrow val- 
ey which he knew so well, and his good 
dog followed him closely. 


Some of the Toltecs saw part of that 
race from hilltops, and they shouted to 
Anahuac and to his dog, cheering them. 
Other dogs ran at the giant, barking, 
biting his feet, getting between his legs, 
bothering him in fifty ways. It was a 
roaring, bellowing, shouting, barking, 
clattering world. A thousand wild ani- 
mals birds took up the noise, even 
the coyotes in the hills and the lobos 
in the forest. 

Then of a sudden it became a silent 
world. People who were watching saw 
that brave Anahuac and his dog were 
running away to lead the giant into the 
trap. They were giving their lives for 
others and would soon vanish into the 
dark cave to be seen no more. Then 
some people shouted to Anahuac beg- 
ging him to turn another way, and some 
who were bold ran down toward the 
giant. But all the good wishes and all 
the shouting were useless. Down the 
wide valley leading to the cave went 
Anahuac, and his dog, and close behind 
ran the giant ‘Coatl. The giant had al- 
most caught Anahuac when the lad 
vanished into the dark of the cave, his 
faithful dog with him. For a moment or 
two the ne stood outside and people 
wondered whether he would go in; then 
bellowing like a bull he plunged in, his 
head bent low. 

But still some of the people hoped 
that it would be well’ with Anahuac. 
They hoped that in the dark he might 
be able to turn and dodge out again 
into the light of day, leaving the giant 
inside. But it was not to be so. The 
sound of thunder was heard; down 
came the rocks which blocked the open- 
ing; then other rocks, and others by the 
hundred, so that it seemed as if the 
whole mountain were sliding. A — 
dust arose, a dust so thick that for a 
time those who looked could see noth- 
ing. When it cleared away, nothing 

be seen of the cave, and people 
that "Coatl was sealed up in it, 
with him Anahuac and the faithful 
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dog. People turned away sadly. They 
were full of grief because everyone 
loved the light-hearted Anahuac who 
went about with a smile and a song. 

Now this is what happened inside 
the cave. 

In the gloom of the cave Anahuac 
saw the giant outside, eyes gleaming 
and teeth showing. Anahuac also saw 
the rope. He stepped over it, being care- 
ful not to touch it, and he made his 
dog go underneath; for had either as 
much as touched the rope with a hand 
or a paw, the cave would have been 
sealed with the giant outside and Ana- 
huac and his dog lost inside. In that 
moment, as the giant waited, Anahuac 
laughed aloud to annoy the fearful fel- 
low, and it was then that the terrible 
creature bent his head and plunged in. 
Anahuac and his dog stepped farther 
back and hid in a corner. With a noise 
louder than thunder, the rocks came 
down, and after that, the dark. Ana- 
huac could hear the giant grumbling 
and groping about, and once a great 
hand touched Anahuac’s foot, but the 
lad drew himself together and made 
himself small, hardly daring to breathe 


lr WAS a great comfort for Anahuac 
that his dog was with him, and that 
faithful creature crawled close to his 
master’s hand. Then the dog went away 
a little but soon came back and licked 
Anahuac’s hand. Again he went away, 
Anahuac could not know where, and 
again he came back, and again the sign 
of friendliness. That happened three 
times. Then Anahuac decided that the 
dog knew something about the cave, 
Which was true, for the dog had been 
there before unknown to is master, 
when chasing a rabbit. So Anahuac fol- 
lowed the dog the next time. Crawling 
along a low narrow passage where the 
giant could not follow, they went, the 
Tad’s hand touching the dog, for it was 
so pitchy dark nothing could be seen. 
They crawled a long way until Ana- 
huac, looking up, saw a blue-white spot 
that was light, but no bigger than his 
hand. On went the dog, Anahuac fol- 
lowing close. The spot of light grew 
larger, although how far away it was 
the lad could not tell. Yet his heart 
jumped with joy, because he knew the 
giant could never follow now. Soon he 
saw the sky, then the sweet green of 
trees and grass. By wriggling after the 
dog by a crooked way, he came out 
under the blue sky on the mountain side 
and was in the good world again, his 
dog by his side, looking up to be patted. 
To make sure, Anahuac rolled a stone 
over the little opening by which he had 
come out (which was a long way from 
the entrance) so that no ray of light, 
even one as small as a needle, could 
shine in. 

As for the Toltec people who were 
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waiting and wondering, they knew noth- 
ing other than the noises made by 
‘Coatl in the cave. They feared that 
the worst had befallen Anahuac. But 
there was a shepherd boy, who on the 
evening after the cave was blocked, 
went to look for a lost sheep. When 
the setting sun turned the great cloud 
of dust that hung in the air to a fiery 
red, the shepherd boy saw Anahuac. 
He went running to him calling out, 
“Anahuac! Anahuac!” and he was the 
happiest boy alive. 

er it was that Anahuac saved his 
people and ’Coatl was sealed in the 
cave. 

There is another tale which tells what 
became of Anahuac. Because he was 
brave, thoughtful, wise, good-tempered, 
and well-liked, a time came when the 
Toltecs made -him king. He married a 
princess of great beauty and gentleness, 
and all went very well. His wife went 
about teaching people how to do lace 
work, to make rugs of many colors, to 
weave feather mats, and she was well 
loved. Anahuac saw to it that no one 
was in want and that strangers were 
made welcome. He dressed simply in 
a garment of pale blue and white, and 
he wore no jewels. He ordered that a 
well-spread table should be put in the 
palace where all who were poor and so 
chose could eat. On the palace walls 
were painted pictures of great beauty. 
Also he taught people how to work in 
gold, in silver, in wood, in stone. 

To tell the world of their gladness, the 

le also built a stone pyramid, or 
teocalli. Then the tale of the happiness 
of the Toltec people went down to the 
other land, to Texcatilpoca, wheré 
"Coatl had made mischief. That was a 
land where no one was cheerful, where 
people were slaves and discontented, 
and where there were many poor. 

When the Toltecs had finished build- 
ing their teocalli, they made a great 
feast with music and banners and sing- 
ing and dancing. There were gy stalls 
in the market place set out with flowers 
and cakes, with fruits and sweets, and 
those who chose could help themselves 
without paying. In the midst of the 
merriment, twelve strangers, who looked 
like miserable and starving Indians, 
came and walked about telling how 


they had suffered in the desert. Each 


one carried a basket covered with a 
cloth on his arm, but what he carried 
in the basket he did not tell; neither 
did the le ask. The Toltecs were 
kind fed the Indians and clothed 
them, nor did anyone guess that the 
twelve were from Texcatilpoca with 
evil in their hearts. 

In the night when the Toltecs slept, 
the twelve gathered and whispered 
amon: ; 

“It is a good land,” said one. 

“It ought to be ours,” said another. 


“We must take it and live here,” 
added the third. 

“We can do much if we give them 
the serpent drink which "Coat! taught 
us to make,” declared the fourth. 

In the morning, the twelve went into 
the market place calling out that they 
had green peppers for sale, and telling 
those who Somat that they would give 
a magic drink which would make 
ple happier than they had been before, 
or wiser if they wished to be wise, or 
more beautiful if they wished to be 
beautiful. At first people aid no heed, 
but when Anahuac’s daughter, who was 
as beautiful as a star, that she 
could become more beautiful, she drank 
the drink from curiosity. 

“How beautiful she grows,” said one 
of the twelve, who was, indeed, the 
king of Texcatilpoca. 

“Yes,” exclaimed others of the 
twelve, “no more beautiful girl is in 
the land, or in any land.” 

Hearing that, others who thought 
they too might be more beautiful, drank 
also. And those who were happy 
enough but who listened to the lies of 
the twelve, also drank of the serpent 
drink. So a strange madness came on 
the Toltecs. People ran up and down 
the streets crying that they ought to be 
richer or greater or more beautiful or 
happier than they were. Some said that 
‘Coatl’s way was a good way because 
when people were very rich, it made 
work for poor people. Some said that 
other lands were better than their own. 
Then a great went up, “Let us 
loose ‘Coatl. Set “Coat! free!” 

In vain did Anahuac beg the people 
to be sensible. A thousand hands went 
to work, taking away the stones from 
the mouth of the cave, and when they 
had made a hole, Coat] came forth as 
a huge green serpent, more wicked than 
ever, because he had breathed his own 
poison for so long in the cave. A worse 
madness thus came on the people, and 
they ran to the palace and tore down 
ornaments of gold and silver, and they 
built a great fire into which they threw 
the pictures and writings. bien broke 
down the house of le jasper, 
and laughed when ‘Coatl tore the 
trees in the garden where the children 
had played. 

Anahuac’s heart was sad when he saw 
that mischief. None were with him now 

a few who were lame or old or 


look at the peyote when it blooms 
say this prayer, or song: 
“Beautiful bloom, guard me! 
Keep away evil! 
Grant I may grow old in peace! 
Hikuli Flower, guard me! 


Like all of his people, Pedro had to 


7 something about the tale he had 
told. 


“It is certain,” he remarked, “that 
we ought to look at the good that we 
have and be glad. And so, good night, 
and let us dream that ’Coatl is again 
bound up and that people 
in the world, for it is 





Jobs in Aircraft 
(Concluded from page 27) 


to the New York State Employment 
Service at Albany, N. Y., for a copy. 

There are only three large aircraft 
engine producers in the country: Wright 
Aeronautical, at Paterson, N. J., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Pratt & Whitney, at 
Hartford, Conn.; and Allison, at Speed- 
way, near Indianapolis. In addition, a 
number -of the automobile companies 
such as Ford, Chevrolet, Buick, Pack- 
ard and Studebaker are making air- 
craft engines under license from the 
— manufacturers. 

_— trainee coming to Wright 
is a healthy young man, ith a high 
school education, a good deal of me- 
chanical interest. 

He is given tests to determine intelli- 
gence and adaptability. Then he goes 
to school for a week, a school that 
teaches shop arithmetic, shop science, 
reading of operating sheets, and use of 

Titi, 


measuring tools. 

He still has a lot of training ahead 
of him when he for work. The 
shop foreman assigns him to a machine. 
For a period of two to fifteen weeks, he 
works besi a specialized i 

a career of aviation, you 


ising great expansion 
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PENNY WISE 


O]OJOJOJO|O} _Here are 12 pen- 
olololololo nies or counters or 


circles in a square of 
36 boxes, or 6 boxes 
long and 6 boxes 
wide. Can you rear- 
range these 12 pen- 
nies or counters so 
that thére will be only 2 pennies in each 
straight line, whether moving vertically, 
horizontally, or diagonally? 





ALPHABET SOUP 


The following are abbreviations for offi- 
cial Federal governmental agencies. Can 
you tell what each one stands for? 


a WPB f, OCD 
b.NDMB g. OPA 
c NLRB h. OEM 
d. FDIC i SEC 
e OCS j. OF F 


ABCD EFG CD F ACaA- 
FGCH EIGJK DAGLM- 
MJN CG EBCHB ABN 
}CON FGK OLALGN 10 
ILG HILGAGP FGN FA 
DAFQN! ABN GFACIG 
-NNKD PILG BNJR! SLP 

GDN DAFTRD FGK 


A FISHY TALE 


Agnes, Jane, and Mary were fishing one 
any ta a cn not A land, when @ 
shot was fired in their direction from shore. 
Agnes heard the report of the gun: Jane 
saw the smoke caused by the ee 
and Mary observed the ripples made by 
the bullet as it struck the water. Can you 
answer these questions: . 

a. Which of the three girls knew that a 
shot had been fired? 

b. Who knew next about the shot? 

c. Who was the last to know about the 
shot? 


GAME OF “4—5—6” 


This game is called “4-5-6,” but we do 
not pick up any sticks. It can be played at 
the seashore or at the park or at home; in 
fact, anywhere. Fifteen of anything are all 
that is required; pebbles, matches, coins, 
checkin etc. Place 6 objects in one 
column, 5 in another column next to the 
first column, and 4 in the last column. 
There are 2 players in the game, each one 
playing alternately. The object of the game 
is to leave your opponent with the last 
object and nae you win the game. You 
may remove as many objects as desired— 
one or all—from the same column, but you 
may not remove some from one column 
and some from another column. Can 
discover the winning combinations? 

‘(Answers in next issue) 
SIDNEY S. ROSS 
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7 Rest aplenty for 
- mind and body out here in 


GLORIOUS : 










MONTANA ROCKIES 


Out here in Glorious Glacier Park, bountiful nature and 
man-made comforts.combine to banish physical and 
mental fatigue. Come and see what these mountains can do 
for you. We'll put you up at good hotels—show you match- 
less grandeur from observation motor coaches—take you 
for thrilling trail rides on gentle western horses —hike 
with you over scenic foot trails—cruise 
with you on sapphire lakes. You can 
play golf, swim, fish, climb a glacier 
or be utterly lazy in sun-drenched 
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Trowel Stronger = west 


sup THE BEST OF TH 


in one of these ‘a mountain air. Ask your ticket agent or 
GLAcieR PARK y 8 
GLORIOUS vest travel bureau, or mail coupon for 
or Conotion Oot booklet and information on any trip 
Gr Dude Ranches that interests you. 
or Coliform : 


A.J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 705, Great Northern Railway Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Send me information on trip to _.......-..- 
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Province of Quebec Tourist Bureau 


Tourists aboard a special open-air sight-seeing 
car inspect the historic buildings of Quebec City. 


Canadian National Railways 


Through the Lake of Bays District, Ontario, steamer St. 
Ahmic makes 3-hour cruise from Port Corling to Rosseau. 


CANADA WELCOMES U.S. VISITORS 


MERICANS who have been 
A planning to cross the border 
for an outing in Canada this 
summer may go ahead with every 
confidence of finding a friendly wel- 
come. Canada is at war quite as 
much as the United States, but so far 
as the railways are concerned, no 
serious travel restrictions have yet 
arisen. The transportation system, of 
course, has had to handle a tre- 
mendous increase of freight growing 
out of the war industries, and troop 
movements have been on a large 
scale. But all of this increased traf- 
fic is within the capacity of the rail- 
way systems. 


Railroads Prepared 


R. C. Vaughan, president of the 
Canadian National Railways, says: 
“The railways continue to ‘ave a re- 
serve capacity, but it is quite possi- 
ble, as part of the war emergency, 
that we will have to spread our ser- 
vice and equipment somewhat thin. 
We hope to be able to do that with- 
out undue inconvenience to the pub- 
lic. But it must be realized that we 
are at war.” 

On the Canadian railways, all main 
line trains are now operating as in 
past years, most of them in more 
than one section. From Halifax to 


By J. H. Fountain 


Canadian National Railways 


Vancouver travel is heavy, but the 
railways are prepared to cope with 
the seasonal increase of passenger 
travel for the vacation season. Trains 
crossing the border have been main- 
tained, and travel through the “gate- 
way” points, east, central, and west, 
flows without interruption. 

There are many extensive recrea- 
tion areas within Canada. Each prov- 
ince has scores of attractive spots. 
The seacoasts, inland waters, forests 
and mountain areas, each possess a 
special appeal. Within recent years 
there has been growing interest in 
the National Parks of Canada, nine- 
teen of which sre distributed in the 
main provinces. 


The National Parks 


The largest, and nist popular of 
these vast pastime areas are those 
known as Jasper and Banff in 
the Rocky Mountains, served by 
Canada’s transcontinental railways. 
These great conservation areas form 
a wonderful vacation district of well 
over 8,000 square miles. While Banff 
is the oldest of all Canadian na- 
tional parks, established in 1885, and 
measuring 2,585 miles, Jasper is the 


largest, with an area of 4,200 square 
miles. 

In these national parks hunting is 
prohibited but fishing is allowed. 
Wild life becomes friendly. Brown 
bears gambol on the golf course. At 
Jasper there is a wealth of material 
for the camera enthusiast. 


Camera Tour 


One of the outstanding events will 
be the second annual camera tour to 
Jasper National Park under the aus- 
pices of Popular Photography maga- 
zine. It will be operated in two “sec- 
tions,” leaving Montreal on June 20 
and June 27. Opportunities will be 
given to combine a trail trip to beau- 
tiful Maligne Lake—the largest gla- 
cial lake in North America—with the 
Jasper tours. The camera expedi- 
tions will be conducted by Ivan 
Dmitri, celebrated artist-color pho- 
tographer; Norris Harkness, photog- 
raphy editor of the New York Sun, 
and W. H. Robinson, dean of Cana- 
dian photographers. 

With current restrictions on gaso- 
line and motors the railways of Can- 
ada will play a more important role 
this year in handling civilian travel. 
Three transcontinental railroad lines 
are operated from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Two of these lines are part 
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IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
SHOWPLACE—Jasper National Park— 
you'll find rest, or wholesome recrea- 
tion if you want it. Only two minutes 
to the golf course, less to the tennis 
courts Or swimming pool. Canocing, 
trail riding. fishing, ing, scenic and 
wild-{ife photography. Friendly hospi- 
tality and service and unexcelled 
cuisine. Rates from $9 per day single 
($16 double), including meals. 
MINAKI LODGE in Ontario's Lake of 
the Woods region, one of Canada’s out- 
standing resorts. Golf, tennis, fishing, 
and water s , and freedom from 
hay fever. Bpen from June 18 to 
August 31. From $5.50 per day in- 
cluding meals. 
PICTOU LODGE on Northumberland 
Strait of Nova Scotia, where sea and 
forest meet.’ Sea bathing, fishing, 
boating, golf, tennis. Attractive log 
bung ows _— club-like atmosphere 
and every comfort. Open July 1 to 
August 31. From $6.00 per day 
including meals. 
THE CHARLOTTETOWN in Prince Ed- 
ward Island's historic capital. Char- 
lottetown is the centre of delightful 
vacation attractions—golf, bathing, 
boating, sea and stream fishing, game 
birds in season. All rooms with Bath. 
Excellent cuisine. From $6.00 per day 
including meals. 

For descriptive booklets, and reservations, 


call or write your nearest Canadian 
National representative: 
}  . eee oe ae 186 Tremont St. 
Buffalo 22 No. Division 
Ci S. Michigan Blvd. 
a pes ot eae Washington Died. 
pe ee 428 W. Superior 
Kansas City 414 Fairfax Bldg. 
A o ite 356 7 S. Grand Ave. 
Minneapolis . . . . 711 Marquette 
LS aera 673 Fifth Ave. 
Philadedphie . . Lincoln Li 
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of the Canadian National System— 
the largest railway system in North 
America with 24,000 miles of track. 
Canadian rail lines extend north to 
the shores of Hudson Bay at Chur- 
chill and on the west coast as far 
north as Prince Rupert, B. C., only 
40 miles from Alaska. The longest 
through sleeping car run on the 
North American continent is between 
Montreal and Vancouver, a distance 
of 2,929.5 miles. 


The “Gateways” to Canada 


New Englanders. most frequently 
enter Canada through the “gateways” 
of St. John or Moncton, N. B., and 
Montreal. Montreal also is a popular 
“gateway” for people living in the 
Atlantic seaboard states, although 
many prefer to enter Canada at Ni- 
agara Falls. In the mid-west, Wind- 
sor, Ont., across from Detroit, and 
Sarnia, opposite Port Huron, are con- 
venient and popular. 

Farther west, the “gateway” of In- 
ternational Falls, north of Duluth, is 
convenient for mid-westerners en- 
route to Winnipeg and also Port Wil- 
liam, Fort Frances and the northwest 
Ontario vacation centers, while the 
Emerson, Manitoba, “gateway” sees 
a vast amount of travel for Winnipeg 
and western Cariada from Chicago, 
the Twin Cities and adjacent terri- 
tory. North Portal, Sask., is another 
“gateway” to western Canada, as is 
Kingsgate, B. C. For those on the 
west coast, of course, lovely Victoria 
and bustling Vancouver remain the 
om “gateways” to British Co- 
umbia and the national parks of 
Alberta. 

- Canada is also spanned by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, whose swift mod- 
ern planes are operated night and 
day from Atlantic to Pacific. A “leg” 
of Canada’s national air service ex- 
tends to La Guardia Field in New 
York from Toronto, while another 
“leg” extends from Moncton, N. B., 
to St. John’s, Newfoundland. Still an- 
other juts north from Lethbridge to 
Calgary and Edmonton, the gateway 
to the Peace River Country and the 





‘| Yukon. 
. That Was Close 
Draftee: “Isn't the Captain the big- 
ever saw?” 
Ose Yeon Thing: “Do you know 
who I am? I'm the Captain’s daughter.” 


Draftee: “Do you know who I am?” 
Sweet Young Thing: “No.” 
Draftee: “Thank goodness!” 


~ 
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Come, this Wartime 
Year of 1942 to 





Our factories are 
pouring out a con- 
stant stream of war 
weapons for Vic- 
tory. More tanks, 
== more ‘planes, more 
guns! But io this 
«==— land of contrasts and 
gay vacation days, 
you'll still visit the 
City of Québec, cradle of North 
America’s civilization . . . tour this 
walled capital in a rakish caléche 
. -. see the battlements and ancient 
buildings that once knew the tread 
of Wolfe’s and Montcalm’s men. 
You'll shop for those lovely French 
Canadian handicrafts . . . visit pas- 
toral Ile d’Orléans, and the world- 
renowned shrine at Ste-Anne de 
Beaupré. Thence to the hinter- 
lands of Lac St-Jean-Charlevoix- 
Saguenay . . . the Laurentides Park 
. ++ magnificent Gaspé. Come this 
year! 





No passports required by U.S. Citizens. 


Here, vacation dollars go farther due 
to the rate of exchange. 
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railway, steamship or bus office, La 

Province de Québec Tourist Bureau, 

48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, or 
direct to Dept. 77 
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Poem 
(with sincerest apologies to 
Mr. Kipling) 
It was Tin Tin Tin, you exasperating 
e Hunk o’ Tin 

Though I've belted you and flayed you, 

By the Henry Ford that made you 
You've still got four good tires, Hunk o’ 
asi Tilden Topics, Samuel J. Tilden H. 8., New York 


Pennies from Heaven 


Alexis Thompson, who sponsored the 
recent pro-tennis tour of Budge, Ko- 
vacs, Pe and Riggs, revealed re- 
cently at the Copacabana that the tour 
had cost him $17,000. This loss re- 
sulted from -the cancellation of 32 
matches, because the armories in which 
they were to be held were requisitioned 
for immediate use . . . In Abilene, 
Texas, where the citizenry never had 
seen tennis matches, Kovacs played 
against Budge and—although he wore 
boots, chaps and cowboy hat—he won 
the first game . . . Budge then ad- 


dressed the audience—which had been 








Surface Pimples & Irritations— itchy Scalp 
— eee years Poslam Ointment —_ 
p have been favorites young men 

women throughout the U.S. and Canada 
for their complexion worries. First 





° a — 
lief is fast—the cost small—at your was 
it ist. For Free 


local rite: 
Poslam, . B.-5, Station G, New York, N. Y. 





shoutin Bs "—and reminded them 
that at Wi — ee Hills, 2 
was customary to . 
yelling. The pes show- 
ered the court with pennies. Kovacs 
picked up the pennies on his side of 
the court and pocketed them. Budge re- 
mained aloof and asked his opponent: 
“Any . suggestions?” . . . Kovacs 
the pennies scattered around 
Budge and replied: “Yeah. Let’s change 
courts.” 

Leonard Lyons in N. ¥. Post 

Hear Ye! 

It won't be long now until the Seniors 
are electing their Class Celebrities. You 
probably know these elections are very 
important and so we are nominating our 
own candidates. 


VOTE FOR: 

Prettiest Girl ...............0:00- Fay Spowder 
Class Musician..................-.-. Bea Flat 
Class Dancer. .............c0..00--: Charles Ton 
RL Lotta Close 
Smartest Boy...........0-ss0-sseres+: Noel Lott 
Smartest Girl ...............00c0+-+000: Jean Yuss 
Skinniest Girl.................. Edna Breakfast 
Gio Pat»... Newt Nick 
Bat Baan os .aecnrcecivenscecniee: M. T. Head 
Sweetest Girl..............0...... Honey Cake 
Class Baby  ........sssssssseeese-- Lolly P 
Class Vocallist.....................-:. Mimi Solé 
Class Orator.......:.........0--. Manny Words 
Class Athlete.................. Mose L. Bound 
URE TSy. MRMGRR s S h oe Kerr 

Tilden Topics, Samuel J. Tilden H. 8., New York 

Puzzle 


Host: “The two things our cook 
specializes in are apple dumplings and 
meat balls.” 

Guest: “Yeah? Well, which is this?” 


Touching 
Professor: “What's the idea of walk- 
ing out of my class this morning?” 
Student: “Well, you see | was moved 
by your lecture.” 








JOE 
DIMAGGIO 
N.Y Yankees 

Voted the A.L.'s 
Most Valuable 
Player in 1941. 








goods dealer has them. 


“Famous Slugger Year Book 
direct to Department S$-32. 
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PLAY BALL! — KEEP FIT! 
Ask your dealer for your FREE copy of the 
for 1942." He § pers 
has your copy for you, or send Sc in stamps ABN 





A strong healthy nation demands strong healthy men and boys—so take 
enough time out for healthy relaxation and rest from your work to keep 
physically fit. There is no substitute for Baseball, the great All-American 
game. Remember, too, it pays to play with the best—so when you buy 
your baseball bat make sure it hes the signature of your favorite baseball 
player and the Famous Slugger trademark on the barrel end. Your sporting 
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RON Boy: In the good old baseball 
days, it was no rare feat for 
to hurl two games in one day. Nowa- 
days, the pitcher who does it gets his 
picture in all the yenes you can 
imagine what kind of 
sar is. Sammy, who pitches for ‘old 
High School, Ringgold, La., won three 
Sr ee 18, in a 
tournament at line, La., 
he pitched a no-run, no-hit game and 
two one-hitters. The scores were 5-0, 
8-1, and 1-0. : 


Iron Man: The iron man of the big 
league mound last year was Kirby Hig- 
be, of the Brooklyn Dodgers, who saw 
service in 48 games. He pitched 298 


‘innings; won 22, lost 9. This is a 


notable feat, indeed, but compared to 
some of the old timers, Kirby was just 
a lazy bones. e was Big Ed Walsh, 
for example. Back in 1908, he worked 
in 66 games. He pitched 464 innings; 
won 40, lost 15. 


Whitewashers: Since 1900, only eight 
itchers have been able to chalk up at 
ten shutouts in one season. The 
last one to do it was Carl Hubbell, of 
the New York Giants, in 1933. The 
pitcher who holds the record for white- 
washings in one season is the great 
“Pete” Alexander. In 1916, while pitch- 
ing for Philadelphia in the National 
League, he goose-egged the opposition 
16 times. 


Superman: Who do you think was 


the greatest all-around athlete in big 


league history? Our choice is Han 
Greenberg, home run slugger of the 
Detroit Tigers who is now a mm 
in the Army. Back in his James Mon- 
roe High School days in New York City, 
Hank was all-city in basketball, base- 
ball, and soccer. He also played end on 
the football team and shotputted in 
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KEY TO “WE CHALLENGE YOU” KEY TO “SHARPEN YOUR wits” 

P. 16 (Not in English Edition) P. 24 (Not in Social Studies 
How Will Price Ceilings Affect You? Edition) 
l-c; 2—a; 8—c; 4—b; 5—a. I. 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T; 6-7; 
How Do You Feel About France? 7-T; 8-F. 

Use these statements as questions for II. Check 4 and 5. 
discussion of facts and opinions. 7 gg 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T; 6-F; 
Is That Right? , -F; ; 9-T; 10-F.. 

1-F; be: 3 $-F; 4—T; 5—F. - IV. 1-b; 2-c; 3-e; 4-d; 5-a. 

V. 1-c; 2,a; 3-c. 

Words to| the Wise. 1-R; 2-R; 3- 

'W; 4-W; 5-R; 6-W; 7-R; 8-W; 9-W; 











Save for your country’s future. Buy 
weekly quota of War Saving pugs. 


oo 











10-R 11-R; 12-W; 13-R; 14-W; 15-R. 














LET THE “NORTH WESTERN” HELP 
YOU PICK A RESTFUL SPOT 
Picking the perfect vacation spot can be a problem. 
But it’s easy when you let our Travel Experts help. 
So clip this ad, check the spots on eh ou wish 
information (including costs) and mail to us, with 

Theaon Chi 2 yf - _ Wes Address 
. estern “ 
Dept. 143, 460 W. ”. Medison St. Chicago. . 
s}— WooDS— Land of 10,000 lakes! Cool, 
beautiful. All sports. 
a BLACK HULS—The Old West still lives in 
cool, mosquito-free South Dakota. 
CT COLORADO— America’s picturesque Mountain 
Empire. ge ee 
C71 YELLOWSTONE— Mountain pazeome, canyons, 
wild life! Low a Circle 
‘a ZTION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON—The 3-in-1 vaca- 
tion thrill. Breath-taking scenic enchantment! 
Cl SUN VALLEY— The perfect playground winter 
or summer. All sports. Low rates. 
CT CALIFORNIA—Cool nights and warm days ‘mid 
a wealth of rare sight-seeing treasures. 
a PACIFIC NORTHWEST—Sky-piercing peaks, sil- 
very waterfalls—Nature at her glorious best! 
TRAVEL ON CREDIT— Go When You Want— Pay Later 


If student, state grade -.-. 


CHICAGO so NORTH WESTERN LINE 


University of 


CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions June 29—August 7 


Enroll in a Univessity of California Summer 
ion. Exceptionally wide choice of courses, 
with | distinguished visitin ~~ §- professors supple- 
ng large resi nity for 
excursions to such abe cee as Yo- 
—— x redwoods, old Missions, beaches, Holly- 
ood." Write for Announcement of Courses: 
Dean of the Summer Session, University of 
California, Berkeley 
Session, University” of California at Los A 
gcles, 403 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 





; or Dean "of the pomepes 














you'll find the big announcement 
of SCHOLASTIC’S new program 
for the fall on pages 30 and 31. 











...you can see America later 


Change just one word—and you have a challenging, 
fighting phrase for all Americans who travel in these 
critical times . . "SERVE America Now—You Can 
SEE America Later!” 

That means: Think twice before you do any unneces- 
sary traveling. Take trips before or after the mid- 
summer rush period if possible . . . travel on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday, leaving the week- 
end for war workers and men in uniform . . . get full 
trip information and tickets in advance to Re «Sy 
The one big job for transportation, at this moment, 
is to keep America’s vital war-time traffic on the move. 


The people Greyhound is carrying and intends to carry 
efficiently are selectees, fighting men, wat workers, 
essential business travelers—all those who must keep 
rolling to keep America rolling! It's these people who 
now form the big majority of Greyhound passengers, 
along 60,000 miles of American highways. 


If your next trip isn’t for war-connected work, or for 
some important personal reason, why not postpone it? 
Then invest the money you save in U. S. War Bonds 
or Stamps. You can help Greyhound do a job for 
America-at- War! 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES: 
For advance information on any trip you may plan, phone or see local Greyhound agent, 
or write to nearest Por ch sachs listed sat 
New York City * Cleveland, O. + Philadelphia, Pa. * Chicago, Ill. + Ft. Worth, Tex. * Minneapolis, Minn. « San Francisco, Cal. * Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. * Detroit, Mich. « St. Lovis, Mo. * Lexington, Ky. * Charleston, W.Va. * Cincinnati, O. « Memphis, Tenn. * New Orleans, ta. 
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GREYHOUND 











